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THE DILEMMA OF DETERMINISM.* 


I have the right to assume that no one of you here 
present is in total ignorance of what the programme of 
the evening is to be. The university circulars have suffi- 
ciently advertised the fact that I am to lecture on the-most 
threadbare and wearisome subject, the freedom of the will. 
To so much, you are resigned in advance, so I need make 
no explanation or apology on that point. The only thing 
that still remains doubtful is how long the discourse is to 
last. There, I still have you in my power, and might, if 
I chose, use the immensity of the subject as a pretext for 
treating it at length. But, whatever your several motives 
may have been for coming here to-night, I feel persuaded 
that to hear a lecture prolonged well into the third hour 
cannot possibly have been among them. I have, in the 
course of my life, spent a good deal of time in wondering 
what it is that can carry people in such large numbers 
to lectures. And I am beginning to suspect that, in the 


* A lecture delivered March 13, 1884, to the Harvard Divinity School, one of a course by 
members of other departments of the University. It is printed as epoken, but for the addi- 
tion of a few foot-notes. 
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majority of instances, lecture-goers are like the old Italian 
woman in Mr. Howells’ sketch. You will remember that she 
carried about a soiled subscription-paper, from the obscure 
handwriting on which the only sense that could be gathered 
was that she had come to America in order to raise a fund 
sufficient to carry her back to Italy again. So I think what 
carries us toa lecture is a sort of prophetic feeling of the 
joy we shall experience when it is all over, and we are at last 
free to escape from the sound of the lecturer’s voice. 

I fancy — may I not even say I hope? — that a great many 
of you who honor this place with their presence to-night 
would, but for this most natural and human trust in a 
future yet unrealized, not be sitting where you are. I am 
before all things bound not to betray your trust, so I must 
somehow or other make my lecture short. But how can 
the general subject of freedom of the will be disposed of 
in any one short lecture? There is only one way that 
I can see, and that is to drop all rhetoric and small-talk, 
by way of introduction, and plunge right into the middle 
of the subject. Sympathizing unquestionably with my 
motive, as I have just given it, this you will now permit 
me to do. 


A common opinion prevails that the juice has ages ago 
been pressed out of the free-will controversy, and that no 
new champion can do more than warm up stale arguments 
which every one has heard. This is a radical mistake. 
I know of no subject less worn out, or in which inventive 
genius has a better chance of breaking open new ground,— 
not, perhaps, of forcing a conclusion or of coercing assent, 
but of deepening our consciousness of what the issue 
between the two parties really is, our sense of what hidden 
implications the ideas of fate and of free-will contain. At 
our very side almost, in the past few years, we have seen 
tumbling in rapid succession from the press works that 
presented the alternative in entirely new lights. Not to 
speak of the English disciples of Hegel, such as Green and 
Bradley, not to speak of Hinton and Hodgson, nor of 
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Hazard here, we see in the writings of Renouvier,* Fouillée, 
and Delbcouf how completely changed and refreshed is the 
form of all the old disputes. I cannot pretend to vie in 
originality with any of the masters I have named, and my 
ambition limits itself to just one little point. If I can make 
two of the necessarily implied corollaries of determinism 
clearer to you than they have been made before, I shall 
have made it possible for you to decide for or against that 
doctrine with a better understanding of what you are 
about. And, if you prefer not to decide at all, but to 
remain doubters, you will at least see more plainly what 
the subject of your hesitation is. I thus disclaim openly 
on the threshold all pretension to prove to you that the 
freedom of the will is true. The most I hope is to induce 
some of you to follow my own example in assuming it true 
and acting as if it were true. If it be true, it seems to me 
that this is involved in the strict logic of the case. Its 
truth ought not to be forced willy-nilly down our indifferent 
throats. It ought to be freely espoused by men who can 
equally well turn their backs upon it. In other words, our 
first act of freedom, if we are free, ought in all inward 
propriety to be to affirm that we are free. This should 
exclude, it seems to me, from the free-will side of the ques- 
tion all hope of a coercive demonstration,—a demonstra- 
tion which I, for one, am perfectly contented to go without. 
With thus much understood at the outset, we can 
advance. But not without one more point understood as 
well. The arguments I am about to urge all proceed on 
two suppositions: first, when we make theories about the 
world and discuss them with each other, we do so in order 
to attain a conception of things which shall give us subjec- 
tive satisfaction ; and, second, if there be two conceptions, 
and the one seems to us, on the whole, more rational than 
the other, we are entitled to suppose that the more rational 
one is the truer of the two. I hope that you are all willing 
to make these suppositions with me; for I am afraid that, if 
_ *1 am in duty bound to say that my own reasonings are almost entirely those of 
periodical 


Renouvier, and may be found in his P-ychologie Rationnelle, aa well as in the 
Critique Philosophique, passim. 
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there be any of you here who are not, they will find little 
edification in the rest of what I have to say. I cannot stop 
to argue the point; but I myself believe that all the 
magnificent achievements of mathematical and physical 
science, our doctrines of evolution, of uniformity of law, 
and all that, proceed from our indomitable desire to cast 
the world into a more rational shape in our minds than the 
shape into which it is thrown there by the crude order 
of our experience. The world has shown itself, to a great 
extent, plastic to this demand of ours for rationality. How 
much farther it will show itself plastic no one can say. 
Our only means of finding out is to try. And I, for one, 
feel as free to try conceptions of moral as of mechanical 
or of logical rationality. If a certain formula for express- 
ing the nature of the world violates my moral demand, 
I shall feel as free to throw it overboard, or at least to 
doubt it, as if it disappointed my demand for uniformity 
of sequence, for example; the one demand being, so far as 
I can see, quite as subjective and emotional as the other is. 
The principle of causality, for example,— what is it but 
a postulate, an empty name covering simply a demand that 
the sequence of events shall some day manifest a deeper 
kind of belonging of one thing with another than the mere 
arbitrary juxtaposition that now phenomenally appears? 
It is as much an altar to an unknown god as the one 
that St. Paul found at Athens. All our scientific and 
philosophic ideals are altars to unknown gods. Necessity 
is as much so as is free will. If this be admitted, we can 
debate on even terms. But, if any one pretends that, while 
freedom and ambiguity are, in the first instance, subjective 
demands, necessity and uniformity are something altogether 
different, I do not see how we can debate at all.* 

*“ The whole history of popular beliefs about nature refutes the notion that the thought 
of a universal physical order can possibly have arisen from the purely passive reception 
and association of particular perceptions. Indabitable as it is that men infer from known 
cases to unknown, it is equally certain that this procedure, if restricted to the phenomenal 
materials that spontaneously offer themselves, would never have led to the belief in 
@ general uniformity, but only to the belief that law and lawlessness rule the world in 
motley alternation. From the point of view of strict experience, nothing exists but the sum 


of particalar p2rceptions, with their coincidences on the one hand, their contradictions on 
the other. 
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To begin then, I must suppose you acquainted with all 
the usual arguments on the subject. I cannot stop to take 
up the arguments from causation, from statistics, from the 
certainty with which we can foretell each other’s conduct, 
from the fixity of character, and all the rest. But there 
are two words which encumber these classical arguments 
usually; and which we must immediately dispose of, if we 
are to make any progress. One is the eulogistic word free- 
dom, and the other is the opprobrious word chance. The 
word “chance” I wish to keep, but I wish to get rid of the 
word “freedom.” Its eulogistic associations have so far over- 
shadowed all the rest of its meaning that both parties claim 
the sole right to use it, and determinists to-day insist that 
they alone are freedom’s champions. Old-fashioned deter- 
minism was what we may call hard determinism. It did 
not shrink from such words as fatality, bondage of the will, 
necessitation, and the like. Nowadays, we have a soft deter- 
minism which abhors harsh words, and, repudiating fatality, 
necessity, and even determinism, says that its real name is 
freedom ; for freedom is only necessity understood, and bon- 
dage to the highest is identical with true freedom. Even 
a writer as little used to making capital out of soft words 
as Mr. Hodgson hesitates not to call himself a “ free-will 
determinist.” 

Now, this is all a quagmire of evasion under which the 
real issue of fact has got entirely smothered up. Freedom 
in all these senses presents simply no problem at all. No 
matter what the soft determinist mean by it, whether he 
mean the acting without external constraint, whether he 


“That there is more order in the world than appears at first sight is not discovered (1/2 
the order is looked for. The first impulse to look for it proceeds from practical needs : where 
ends must be attained, we must know trustworthy means which infallibly possess a property, 
or produce a result. But the practical need is only the first occasion for our reflection on the 
conditions of true knowledge ; and, even were there no such need, motives would still be 
present for carrying us beyond the stege of mere association. For not with an equal 
interest, or rather with an equal lack of interest, does man contemplate those natural 
processes in which a thing is linked with its former mate, and those in which it is linked 
to something else, The former processes harmonize with the conditions of his own thinking: the 
latter do not. In the former, his concepts, general judgmen’s, and inferences apply to reality : 
in the latter, they have no such application. And thus the intellectual satisfaction which 
at first comes to him withont reflection, at last excites in him the conscious wish to find 
realized throughout the entire pheaomenal world those rational continuities, uniformities, 
and necsssities which are the fundamental element and guiding principle of his own 
thought.”— Sigwart, Logit, Bd. 2, s. 382. 
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mean the acting rightly, or whether he mean the acquiescing 
in the law of the whole, who cannot answer him that some- 
times we are free and sometimes we are not? But there 
is a problem, an issue of fact and not of words, an issue of 
the most momentous importance, which is often decided 
without discussion in one sentence, nay, in one clause of 
a sentence, by those very writers who spin out whole chap- 
ters in their efforts to show what “true” freedom is; and 
that is the question of determinism, about which we are to 
talk to-night. 

Fortunately, 10 ambiguities hang about this word or 
about its opposite, indeterminism. Both designate an out- 
ward way in which things may happen, and their cold and 
mathematical sound has no sentimental associations that 
can bribe our partiality either way in advance. Now, 
evidence of an external kind to decide between deter- 
minism and indeterminism is, as I intimated a while back, 
strictly impossible to find. Let us look at the differenee 
between them and see for ourselves. What does deter- 
minism profess ? 

It professes that those parts of the universe already laid 
down absolutely appoint and decree what the other parts 
shall be. The future has no ambiguous possibilities hidden 
in its womb: the part we call the present is compatible with 
only one totality. Any other future complement than the 
one fixed from eternity is impossible. The whole isin each 
and every part, and welds it with the rest into an absolute 
unity, an iron block, in which there can be no equivocation 
or shadow of turning. 


“ With earth’s first clay they did the last man knead, 
And there of the last harvest sowed the seed. 
And the first morning of creation wrote 

What the last dawn of reckoning shall read.” 


Indeterminism, on the contrary, says that the parts have 
a certain amount of loose play on each other, so that the 
laying down of one of them does not necessarily determine 
what the others shall be. It admits that possibilities may 
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be in excess of actualities, and that things not yet revealed 
to our knowledge may really in themselves be ambiguous. 
Of two alternative futures we now conceive, both now may 
be really possible; and the one only become impossible at 
the very moment when the other excludes it by becoming 
real itself. Indeterminism thus denies the world to be one 
unbroken, unbending unit of fact. It says there is a certain 
ultimate pluralism in it; and, so saying, it corroborates our 
ordinary unsophisticated view of things. To that view,actu- ~ 
alities seem to float in a wider sea of possibilities from out 
of which they are chosen; and, somewhere, indeterminism 
says such possibilities exist, and form a part of truth. 

Determinism, on the contrary, says they exist nowhere, 
and that necessity on the one hand and impossibility on the | 
other are the sole categories of truth. Possibilities that 
fail to get realized are, for determinism, pure illusions: 
they never were possibilities at all. There is nothing 
inchoate, it says, about this universe of ours, all that was 
or is or shall be actual in it having been from eternity 
necessarily and virtually there. The cloud of alternatives ° 
our minds escort this mass of actuality withal, is a cloud 
of sheer deceptions, to which “ impossibilities ” is the only 
name that rightfully belongs. 

The issue, it will be seen, is a perfectly sharp one, which 
no eulogistic terminology can smear over or wipe out. The 
truth must lie with one side or the other, and its lying with 
one side makes the other false. 

The question relates solely to the existence of possibilities, 
in the strict sense of the term, as things that may, but need 
not, be. Both sides admit that a volition, for instance, has 
occurred. The indeterminists say another volition might 
have occurred in its place: the determinists swear that 
nothing could possibly have occurred in its place. Now 
can Seience be called in to tell us which of these two point- 
blank contradicters of each other is right? Science pro- 
fesses to draw no conclusions but such as are based on 

“matters of fact, things that have actually happened. But 
how can any amount of assurance that any thing actually 
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happened give us the least grain of information as to 
whether another thing might or might not have happened 
in its place. Facts can only prove facts. With things 
that are possibilities and not facts, they have no concern. 
If we have no other evidence than the evidence of existing 
facts, the possibility-question must remain a mystery never 
to be cleared up. 

And the truth is that facts practically have hardly 
anything to do with making us either determinists or inde- 
terminists. Sure enough, we make a flourish of quoting 
facts this way or that; and, if we are determinists, we talk 
about the infallibility with which we can predict each 
other’s conduct, while, if we are indeterminists, we lay 
great stress on the fact that it is just because we cannot 
foretell each other’s conduct, either in war or statecraft or 
in any of the great and small intrigues and businesses of 
men, that life is so intensely anxious and hazardous a game. 
But who does not see the wretched insufficiency of this so- 
called objective testimony on both sides. What fills up the 
gaps in our minds is something not objective, not external. 
What divides us into possibility men and anti-possibility 
men is different faiths or postulates,— postulates of ration- 
ality. To this man the world seems more rational with 
possibilities in it, to that man more rational with possibili- 
ties excluded. And talk as we will about having to yield 
to evidence, what makes us monists or pluralists, determin- 
ists or indeterminists, is at bottom always some sentiment 
like this. 

The stronghold of the deterministic sentiment is the an- 
tipathy to the idea of chance. As soon as we begin to talk 
indeterminism to our friends, we find a number of them 
shaking their heads. This notion of alternative possibility, 
they say, this admission that any one of several things may 
come to pass, is, after all, only a roundabout name for chance ; . 
and chance is something the notion of which no sane mind 
can for an instant tolerate in the world. What is it, they 
ask, but barefaced crazy unreason, the negation of intelli-- 
gibility and law? And, if the slightest particle of it exist’ 
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anywhere, what is to prevent the whole fabric from falling 
together, the stars from going out, and chaos from recom- 
mencing her topsy-turvy reign? 

Remarks of this sort about chance are apt to put an end 
to discussion about as quickly as anything one can find. 
I told you a short while ago that chance was a word I 
wished to keep and use. Let us then examine exactly what 
it means, and see whether it ought to be such a terrible bug- 
bear to us. I fancy that squeezing the thistle boldly will 
rob it of its sting. 

The sting of the word “chance” seems to lie in the assump- 
tion that it means something positive, and that, if anything 
happens by chance, it must needs be something of an in- | 
trinsically irrational and preposterous sort. Now, chance | 
means nothing of the kind. It is a purely negative and | 
relative term,* giving us no information about that of which | 


it is predicated, except that it happens to be disconnected | 
with something else,— not controlled, secured, or necessi- 


tated by other things in advance of its own actual presence. | 


As this point is the most subtle point of the whole lecture, ~ 


and at the same time the point on which all the rest hinges, 
I want to beg you to pay special attention to it. What 
I say is that it tells us nothing about what a thing may 
be in itself to call it chance. It may be a bad thing, it may 
be a good thing. It may be lucidity, transparency, fitness 
incarnate, matching the whole system of other things, when 


it has once befallen, in an unimaginably perfect way. All A 


you mean by calling it chance is that this is not guaranteed, 
that it may also fall out otherwise. For the system of other 
things has no positive hold on the chance thing. Its origin 
is in a certain fashion negative: it escapes, and says, “ Hands 
off!” coming, when it comes, as a free gift, or not at all. 
This negativeness, however, and this opacity of the chance 
thing when thus considered ad extra, or from the point of 
view of previous things or distant things, do not preclude 
its having any amount of positiveness and luminosity from 


* Strictly technically, it is a word with positive denotation, but a connotation that is 
negative. Other things must be silent about what it is : it alone can decide that point at the 
moment in which it reveals itself. 
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within, and at its own place and moment. All that its 
chance-character asserts about it is that there is something 
in it really of its own, something that is not the uncondi- 
tional property of the whole. If the whole wants this 
property, the whole must wait till it can get it, if it be a 
matter of chance. That the universe may actually be a sort 
of joint-stock society of this sort, in which the sharers have 
both limited liabilities and limited powers, is of course a 
simple and conceivable notion. 

Nevertheless, many people talk as if the minutest dose of 
disconnectedness of one part with another, the smallest mod- 
icum of independence, the faintest tremor of ambiguity 
about the future, for example, would ruin everything, and 
turn this goodly universe into a sort of insane sand-heap or 
nulliverse, no universe at all. Since future human volitions 
are as a matter of fact the only ambiguous things we are 
tempted to believe in, let us stop for a moment to make 
ourselves sure whether their independent and accidental 
character need be fraught with such direful consequences 
to the universe as these. 

What is meant by saying that my choice of which way to 
walk home after the lecture is ambiguous and matter of 
chance as far as the present moment is concerned? It 
means that both Divinity Avenue and Oxford Street are 
called, but that only one and that one either one shall be 
chosen. Now, I ask you seriously to suppose that this 
ambiguity of my choice is real; and then to make the 
impossible hypothesis that the choice is made twice over, 
and each time falls on a different street. In other words, 
imagine that I first walk through Divinity Avenue, and 
then imagine that the powers governing the universe anni- 
hilate ten minutes of time with all that it contained, and 
set me back at the door of this hall just as I was before 
the choice was made. Imagine then that, everything else 
being the same, I now make a different choice and traverse 
Oxford Street. You, as passive spectators, look on and see 
the two alternative universes; one of them with me walking 
through Divinity Avenue in it, the other with the same me 
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walking through Oxford Street. Now, if you are determin- 
ists, you believe one of these universes to have been from 
eternity impossible: you believe it to have been impossible, 
because of the intrinsic irrationality or accidentality some- 
where involved in it. But, looking outwardly at these 
universes, can you say which is the impossible and acci- 
dental one, and which the rational and necessary one? 
I doubt if the most iron-clad determinist among you could 
have the slightest glimmer of light on this point. In other 
words, either universe after the fact and once there would, 
to our means of cbservation and understanding, appear just 
as rational as the other. There would be absolutely no 
criterion by which we might judge one necessary and the 
other matter of chance. Suppose now we relieve the gods 
of their hypothetical task and assume my choice, once made, 
to be made forever. I go through Divinity Avenue for 
good and all. If, as good determinists, you now begin to 
affirm, what all good determinists punctually do affirm, 
that in the nature of things I couldn’t have gone through 
Oxford Street,— had I done so it would have been chance, 
irrationality, insanity, a horrid gap in nature, I simply 
call your attention to this, that your affirmation is what 
the Germans call a Machtspruch, a mere conception fulmi- 
nated as a dogma and based on no insight into details. 
Before my choice, either street seemed as natural to you 
as tome. Had I happened to take Oxford Street, Divinity 
Avenue would have figured in your philosophy as the gap 
in nature; and you would have so proclaimed it with the 
best of deterministic consciences. 

But what a hollow outcry, then, is this against a chance 
which, if it were present to us, we could by no sensible 
empirical character whatever distinguish from a rational 
necessity. I have taken the most trivial of examples, but 
no possible example could lead to any different result. 
For what are the alternatives which, in point of fact, offer 
themselves to human volition? What are those futures 
that now seem matters of chance? Are they not one and 
all like the Divinity Avenue and the Oxford Street of our 
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example? Are they not both kinds of things already here 
and based in the existing frame of nature? Is any one of 
us ever tempted to produce an absolute accident, something 
utterly irrelevant to the rest of the world? Do not all the 
motives that assail us, all the futures that offer themselves 
to our choice, spring equally out of the soil of the past; and 
would not either one of them, whether realized through 
chance or through necessity, the moment it was realized, 
seem to us to fit that past, and in the completest and most 
continuous manner to interdigitate wita the phenomena 
already there? * 

The more one thinks of the matter, the more one wonders 
that so empty and gratuitous a hubbub as this outcry 
against chance should have found so great an echo in the 
hearts of men. It is a word that tells us absolutely noth- 
ing about what chances, or about the modus operandi of the 
chancing; and the use of it as a war-cry shows only a 
temper of intellectual absolutism, a demand that the world 
shall be a solid block, subject to one control, which temper, 
which demand, the world may not be bound to gratify at 
all. In every outwardly verifiable and practical respect, 
a world in which the alternatives that now actually distract 
your choice were decided by pure chance would be by me 
absolutely undistinguished from the world in which I now 
live. I am, therefore, entirely willing to call it, so far as 
your choices go, a world of chance for me. To yourselves, 
it is true, those very acts of choice, whieh to me are so 
blind, opaque, negative, and external, are the opposite of 
all this; for you are within them and effect them. They 
appear to you as decisions. Decisions, for him who makes 
them, are altogether peculiar psychic facts. Self-luminous 
and self-justifying, at the living moment at which they 
*A favorite argument against free will is that, if it be true, man’s murderer may as 


probably be his best friend as his worst enemy, a mother as likely to strangle as to suckle 
her first-born, and all of us as ready to jump from fourth-story windows as to go out of 
should 
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occur, they appeal to no outside moment to put its stamp 
upon them or make them continuous with the rest of 
nature. Themselves it is rather, who seem to make nat- 
ure continuous; and in their strange and intense function 
of granting consent to one possibility and withholding it 
from another, to transform an equivocal and double future 
into an inalterable and simple past. 

But with the psychology of the matter we have no 
concern this evening. The quarrel determinism has with 
chance, fortunately has nothing to do with this or that 
psychological detail. It is a quarrel altogether meta- 
physical. Determinism denies the ambiguity of future 
volitions, because it affirms that nothing future can be 
ambiguous. But we have said enough to meet the issue. 
Indeterminate future volitions do mean chance. Let us 
not fear to shout it from the house-tops, if need be; for 
we now know that the idea of chance is, at bottom, exactly 
the same thing as the idea of gift,—the one simply being 
a disparaging, and the other a eulogistic name for anything 
on which we have no effective claim. And whether the 
world be the better or the worse for having either chances 
or gifts in it will depend altogether on what these uncertain 
and unclaimable things turn out to be. 

And this at last brings us within sight of our subject. 
We have seen what determinism means: we have seen 
that indeterminism is rightly described as meaning chance ; 
and we have seen that chance, the very name of which we 
are urged to shrink from, as from a metaphysical pestilence, 
means only the negative fact that no one part of the world 
can claim to control absolutely the destinies of the whole.‘ 
But although, in discussing the word “chance,” I may at 
moments have seemed to be arguing for its real existence, 
I have not meant to doso yet. We have not yet ascertained 
whether this be a world of chance or no. At most, we have 
agreed that it seems so. And I now repeat what I said at 
the outset, that, from any strict theoretical point of view, 
the question is insoluble. To deepen our theoretic sense 
of the difference between a world with chances in it and a 
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deterministic world is the most I can hope todo. And this 


I may now at last begin upon, after all our tedious clearing 
of the way. 





I wish first of all to show you just what the notion that 
this is a deterministic world implies. The implications 
I call your attention to are all bound up with the fact 
that it is a world in which we constantly have to make 
what I shall, with your permission, call judgments of regret. 
Hardly an hour passes in which we do not wish that some- 
thing might be otherwise; and happy indeed are those of 
us whose hearts have never echoed the wish of Omar 
Khayam, 
“ That we might clasp, ere closed, the book of fate, 

; And make the writer on a fairer leaf 

i Inscribe our names, or quite obliterate. 


2 “ Ah! Love, could you and I with fate conspire 

; To mend this sorry scheme of things entire, 

Would we not shatter it to bits, and then 
Remould it nearer to the heart’s desire! ” 

zB Now, it is undeniable that most of these regrets are foolish 
Be and quite on a par in point of philosophic value with the 
criticisms on the universe of that friend of our infancy, the 
hero of the fable “ The Atheist and the Acorn,”’— 


“Fool! had that bough a pumpkin bore, 
Thy whimsies would have worked no more,” etc. 









Even from the point of view of our own ends, we should 
probably make a botch of remodelling the universe. How 
Be much more then from the point of view of ends we cannot 
see! Wise men therefore regret as little as they can. 
But still some regrets are pretty obstinate and hard to 
stifle, regrets for acts of wanton cruelty or treachery, for 
example, whether performed by others or by ourselves. 
Hardly any one can remain entirely optimistic after reading 
; the confession of the murderer at Brockton the other day: 
o how, to get rid of the wife whose continued existence 
; bored him, he inveigled her into a desert spot, shot her four 
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times, and then, as she lay on the ground and said to him, 
* You didn’t do it on purpose, did you, dear?” replied, “ No, 
I didn’t do it on purpose,” as he raised a rock and smashed 
her skull. Such an occurrence, with the mild sentence 
and self-satisfaction of the prisoner, is a field for a crop of 
regrets, which one need not take up in detail. We feel 
that, although a perfect mechanical fit to the rest of the uni- 
verse, it is a bad moral fit, and that something else would 
really have been better in its place. 

Now, for the deterministic philosophy, the murder, the 
sentence, and the prisoner’s optimism were 2'l necessary 
from eternity; and nothing else for a moment had a ghost 
of a chance of being put into their place. To admit such 
a chance, the determinists tell us, would be to make a sui- 
cide of reason, so we must steel our hearts against the 
thought. And here our plot thickens, for we see the first 
of those difficult implications of determinism and monism 
which it is my purpose to make you feel. If this Brockton 
murder was called for by the rest of the universe, if it had 
‘to come at its preappointed hour, and if nothing else would 
have been consistent with the sense of the whole, what are 
we to think of the Universe? Are we stubbornly to stick 
to our judgment of regret, and say, though it cowldn’t be, 
yet it would have been a better universe with something 
different from this Brockton murder in it? That, of course, 
seems the natural and spontaneous thing for us todo. And 
yet it is nothing short of deliberately espousing a kind of 
pessimism. The judgment of regret calls the murder bad. 
Calling a thing bad means, if it mean anything at all, that 
the thing ought not to be, that something else ought to be 
in its stead. Determinism, in denying that anything else 
can be in its stead, virtually defines the universe as a place 
in which what ought to be is impossible,—in other words, as 
an organism whose constitution is afflicted with an incurable 
taint, an irremediable flaw. The pessimism of a Schopen- 
hauer says no more than this, that the murder is a symptom, 
and’ that it is a vicious symptom because it belongs to a 
vicious whole, which can express its nature no otherwise 
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than by bringing forth just such a symptom as that at this 
particular spot. Regret for the murder must transform 
itself, if we are determinists and wise, into a larger regret. 
It is absurd to regret the murder alone. Other things being 
what they are, it could not be different. What we should 
regret is that whole frame of things of which the murder 
is one member. I see no escape whatever from this pessi- 
mistic conclusion, if, being determinists, our judgment of 
regret is to be allowed to stand at all. 

The only deterministic escape from pessimism is every- 
where to abandon the judgment of regret. That this can 
be done, history shows to be not quite possible. The devil, 
quoad existentiam, may be good. That is, although he be 
a principle of evil, yet the universe, with such a principle 
in it, may practically be a better universe than it could have 
been without. On every hand, in a small way, we find 
that a certain amount of evil is a condition by which a 
higher form of good is bought. There is nothing to prevent 
anybody from generalizing this view, and trusting that, if 
we could but see things in the largest of all ways, even 
such matters as this Brockton murder would appear to be 
paid for by the uses that follow in their train. An opti- 
mism quand méme, a systematic and infatuated optimism like 
that ridiculed by Voltaire in his Candide, is one of the 
possible ideal ways in which a man may train himself to 
look on life. Bereft of dogmatic hardness and lit up with 
the expression of a tender and pathetic hope, such an 
optimism has been the grace of some of the most religious 
characters that ever lived. 


“ Throb thine with nature’s throbbing breast, 
And all is clear from East to West.” 


Even cruelty and treachery may be among the absolutely 
blessed fruits of time, and to quarrel with any of their 
details may be blasphemy. The only real blasphemy in 
short may be that pessimistic temper of the soul which lets 
it take pleasure in such things as regrets, remorse, and grief. 
Thus, our deterministic pessimism may become a deter- 
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ministic optimism at the price of extinguishing our judg- 
ments of regret. 

But does not this immediately bring us into a curious 
logical predicament? Our determinism leads us to call our 
judgments of regret wrong, because they are pessimistic 
in implying that what is impossible yet ought to be. But 
how then about the judgments of regret themselves? If 
they are wrong, other judgments, judgments of approval 
presumably, ought to be in their place. But, as they are 
necessitated, nothing else can be in their place; and the uni- 
verse is just what it was before,— namely, a place in which 
what ought to be appears impossible. We have got one 
foot out of the pessimistic bog, but the other one sinks 
all the deeper. We have rescued our actions from the 
bonds of evil, but our judgments are now held fast. When 
murders and treacheries cease to be sins, regrets are errors. 
The theoretic and the active life thus play a kind of see-saw 
with each other on the ground of evil. The rise of either 
sends the other down. Murder and treachery can’t be 
good without regret being bad:. regret can’t be good with- 
out treachery and murder being bad. Both, however, are 
supposed to have been foredoomed, so something must be 
bad in’ the world. It must be a place of which either sin 
or error forms a necessary part. From this dilemma there 
seems at first sight no escape. Are we then so soon to fall 
back into the pessimism from which we thought we had 
emerged? And is there no possible way by which we may, 
‘ with good intellectual consciences, call the cruelties and 
the treacheries, the reluctances and the regrets, all good 
together? 

Certainly there is such a way, and you are probably most 
of you ready to formulate it yourselves. But, before doing 
so, remark how inevitably the question of determinism and 
indeterminism slides us into the question of optimism and 
pessimism, or, as our fathers called it, the question of evil. 
The theological form of all these disputes is the simplest 
and the deepest, the form from which there is the least 


escape. Not because, as some have sarcastically said, re- 
3 
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morse and regret are clung to with a morbid fondness by 
the theologians as spiritual luxuries, but because they are 
existing facts of the world, and, as such, myst be taken into 
account in the deterministic interpretation of all that is 
fated to be. If they are fated to be error, does not the bat’s 
wing of irrationality still cast its shadow over the world? 


The refuge from the quandary lies, as I said, not far off. 
The necessary acts we erroneously regret may be good, and 
yet our error in so regretting them may be also good, on one 
simple condition; and that condition is this. The world 
must not be regarded as a machine whose final purpose is 
the making real of any outward good, but rather as a con- 
trivance for deepening the theoretic consciousness of what 
goodness and evil in their intrinsic natures are. Not the 
doing either of good or of evil is what nature cares for, but 
the knowing of them. Life is one long eating of the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge. Iam in the habit, in thinking to 
myself, of calling this point of view the gnostical point of 
view. According to it, the world is neither an optimism 
nor a pessimism, but a gnosticism. But, as this term may 
perhaps lead to some misunderstandings, I will use it as 
little as possible here, and speak rather of subjectivism, and 
the subjectivistie point of view. Subjectivism has three 
great branches,— we may call them scientificism, sentimen- 
talism, and sensualism, respectively. They all agree essen- 
tially about the universe, in deeming that what happens 
there is subsidiary to what we think or feel about it. Crime 
justifies its criminality by awakening our intelligence of that 
criminality, and eventually our remorses and regrets. And 
the error included in remorses and regrets, the error of sup- 
posing that the past could have been different, justifies itself 
by its use. Its use is to quicken our sense of what the irre- 
trievably lost is. When we think of it as that which might 
have been (the saddest words of tongue or pen), the quality 
of its worth speaks to us with a wilder sweetness ; and, con- 
versely, the dissatisfaction wherewith we think of what 
seems to have driven it from its natural place gives us 
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the severer pang. Admirable artifice of nature! we might 
be tempted to exclaim, deceiving us in order the better to 
enlighten us, and leaving nothing undone to accentuate to 
our consciousness the yawning distance of those opposite 
poles of good and evil which creation swings. 

We have thus clearly revealed to our view what may be 
called the dilemma of determinism, so far as determinism 
pretends to think things owt at all. A merely mechanical 
determinism, it is true, rather rejoices in not thinking them 
out. Itis very sure that the universe must satisfy its pos- 
tulate of a physical continuity and coherence, but it smiles 
at any one who comes forward with a postulate of moral 
coherence as well. I may suppose, however, that the num- 
ber of purely mechanical or hard determinists among you 
this evening is small. The determinism to whose seduc- 
tions you are most exposed is what I have called soft 
determinism,— the determinism which allows considerations 
of good and bad to mingle with those of cause and effect in 
deciding what sort of a universe this may rationally be held 
to be. The dilemma of this determinism is one whose left 
horn is pessimism and whose right horn is subjectivism. In 
other words, if determinism is to escape pessimism, it must 
leave off looking at the goods and ills of life in a simple 
objective way, and regard them as materials, indifferent in 
themselves, for the production of consciousness, scientific 
and ethical, in us. 

To escape pessimism is, as we all know, no easy task. 
Your own studies have sufficiently shown you the almost des- 
perate difficulty of making the notion that there is a single 
principle of things, and that principle absolute perfection, 
rhyme together with our daily vision of the facts of life. If 
perfection be the principle, how comes there any imperfec- 
tion here? If God be good, how came he to create, or, if he 
did not create, how comes he to permit, the devil? The evil 
facts must be explained as seeming: the devil must be 
whitewashed, the universe must be disinfected, if neither 
God’s goodness nor his unity and power are to remain 
impugned. And of all the various ways of operating the 
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disinfection, and making bad seem less bad, the way of 
subjectivism appears by far the best.* 

For, after all, isn’t there something rather absurd in our 
ordinary notion of external things being good or bad in 
themselves? Can murders and treacheries, considered as 
mere outward happenings, or motions of matter, be bad 
without any one to feel their badness? And could paradise 
properly be good in the absence of a sentient principle by 
which the goodness was perceived? Outward goods and 
evils seem practically indistinguishable except in so far as 
they result in getting moral judgments made about them. 
But, then, the moral judgments seem the main thing, and the 
outward facts mere perishing instruments for their produc- 
tion. This is Subjectivism. Every one must at some time 
have wondered at that strange paradox of our moral nature, 
that, though the pursuit of outward good is the breath of its 
nostrils, the attainment of outward good would seem to be 
its suffocation and death. Why does the painting of any 
paradise or Utopia, in heaven or on earth, awaken such 
yawnings for Nirvana and escape? The white-robed harp- 
playing heaven of our Sabbath-schools, and the ladylike 
tea-table elysium represented in Mr. Spencer’s Data of 
Ethics, as the final consummation of progress, are exactly 
on a par in this respect,—lubberlands, pure and simple, one 
and all.t We look upon them from this delicious mess of 
insanities and realities, strivings and deadnesses, hopes and 
fears, and agonies and exultations, which forms our present 
state; and tedium vite is the only sentiment they awaken 
in our breasts. To our crepuscular natures, born for the 
conflict, the Rembrandtesque moral chiaroscuro, the shifting 
struggle of the sunbeam in the gloom, such pictures of light 
upon light are vacuous and expressionless, and neither to be 
enjoyed nor understood. If this be the whole fruit of the 





*To a reader who says he is satiefied with a pessimism, and has no objection to thinking 
the Whole bad, I have no more to say : he makes fewer demands on the world than I, who, 
making them, wish to look a little farther before I give up all hope of having them satis- 
fied. If, however, all he means is that the badness of some parts doesn’t prevent his 
acceptance of a universe whose other parts give him satisfaction, I welcome him as an ally. 
He has abandoned the notion of the Whole, which is the essence of deterministic monism, 
and views things as a pluralism, just as I do. 

+ Of. Sir James Stephen’s “ Essays by a Barrister,” London, 1862, pp. 138, 318. 
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victory, we say; if the generations of mankind suffered and 
laid down their lives; if prophets confessed and martyrs 
sang in the fire, and all the sacred tears were shed for no 
other end than that a race of creatures of such unexampled 
insipidity should succeed, and protract in saecula saeculorum 
their contented and inoffensive lives,— why, at such a rate, 
better lose than win the battle, or at all events better ring 
down the curtain before the last act of the play, so that 
a business that began so importantly may be saved from so 
singularly flat a winding-up. 

All this is what I should instantly say, were I called on 
to plead for gnosticism. And its real friends, of whom you 
will presently perceive I am not one, would say without 
difficulty a great deal more. Regarded as a stable finality, 
every outward good becomes a mere weariness to the flesh. 
It must be menaced, be occasionally lost, for its goodness 
to be fully felt as such. Nay, more than occasionally lost. 
No one knows the worth of innocence till he knows it is 
gone forever, and that money cannot buy it back. Not the 
saint, but the sinner that repenteth, is he to whom the full 
length and breadth, and height and depth, of life’s meaning 
is revealed. Not the absence of vice, but vice there, and 
virtue holding her by the throat, seems the ideal human 
state. And there seems no reason to suppose it not a per- 
manent human state. There is a deep truth in what the 
school of Schopenhauer insists on, the illusoriness of the 
notion of moral progress. The more brutal forms of evil 
that go are replaced by others more subtle and more poi- 
sonous. Our moral horizon moves with us as we move, and 
never do we draw nearer to the far-off line where the black 
waves and the azure meet. The final purpose of our crea- 
tion seems most plausibly to be the greatest possible enrich- 
ment of our ethical consciousness, through the intensest 
play of contrasts and the widest diversity of characters. 
This of course obliges some of us to be vessels of wrath, 
whilst it calls others to be vessels of honor. But the sub- 
jectivist point of view reduces all these outward distine- 
tions to a common denominator. The wretch languishing 
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in the felon’s cell may be drinking draughts of the wine of 
truth that will never pass the lips of the so-called favorite 
of fortune. And the peculiar consciousness of each of them 
is an indispensable note in the great ethical concert which 
the centuries as they roll are grinding out of the living 
heart of man. 

So much for subjectivism! If the dilemma of deter- 
minism be to choose between it and pessimism, I see little 
room for hesitation from the strictly theoretical point of 
view. Subjectivism seems the more rational scheme. And 
the world may, possibly, for aught I know, be nothing else. 
When the healthy love of life is on one, and all its forms 
and its appetites seem so unutterably real; when the most 
brutal and the most spiritual things are lit by the same sun, 
and each is an integral part of the total richness,— why 
then, it seems a grudging and sickly way of meeting so 
robust a universe, to shrink from any of its facts and wish 
them not to be. Rather take the strictly dramatic point of 
view, and treat the whole thing as a great unending 
romance which the spirit of the universe, striving to 
realize its own content, is eternally thinking out and 
representing to itself.* 


No one, I hope, will accuse me, after I have said all this, 
of underrating the reasons in favor of subjectivism. And, 
now that I proceed to say why those reasons, strong as they 
are, fail to convince my own mind, I trust the presumption 
may be that my objections are stronger still. 

I frankly confess that they are of a practical order. If 
we practically take up subjectivism in a sincere and radical 
way and follow all its consequences, we meet with some 
that make us pause. Lef a subjectivism begin in never so 
severe and intellectual a way, it is forced by the law of its 
nature to develop another side of itself and end with the 
corruptest curiosity. Once dismiss the notion that certain 
duties are good in themselves, and that we are here to do 
1 *“ Oot univers est un spectacle que Dieu se donne 4 lui-méme. ; ‘Servons les intentions 


du grand chorége en contribuant 4 rendre le spectacle aussi brillant, aussi varié que 
possible.” — Renan. 
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them, no matter how we feel about them; once consecrate 
the opposite notion that our performances and our viola- 
tions of duty are for a common purpose, the attainment of 
subjective knowledge and feeling, and that the deepening 
of these is the chief end of our lives,—and at what point 
on the downward slope are we to stop? In theology, 
subjectivism develops as its “left wing” antinomianism. 
In literature, its left wing is romanticism. And, in practical 
life, it is either a nerveless sentimentality or a sensualism 
without bounds. 

Everywhere, it fosters the fatalistic mood of mind. It 
makes those who are already too inert more passive still, 
it renders wholly reckless those whose energy is already 
in excess. All through history, we find how subjectivism, 
as soon as it has a free career, exhausts itself in every sort 
of spiritual, moral, and practical license.. Its optimism turns 
to an ethical indifference, which infallibly brings dissolution 
in its train. It is perfectly safe to say now that, if the 
hegelian gnosticism, which has begun to show itself here 
and in Great Britain, were to become a popular philosophy, 
as it once was in Germany, it would certainly develop its 
left wing here as there, and produce a reaction of disgust. 
Already, I have heard a graduate of this very school express 
in the pulpit his willingness to sin like David, if only he 
might repent like David. You may tell me he was only 
sowing his wild oats, and perhaps he was. But the point 
is that, in the subjectivistic or grostical philosophy, wild- 
oat-sowing becomes a systematic necessity and the chief 
function of life. After the pure and classic truths, the 
exciting and rancid ones must be experienced; and, if the 
stupid virtues of the Philjstine herd do not then come in 
and save society from the influence of the children of light, 
a sort of inward putrefaction becomes its inevitable doom. 

Look at the last runnings of the romantic school, as we 
see them in that strange contemporary Parisian literature, 
with which we of the less clever countries are so often 
driven to rinse out our minds after they have become 
clogged with the dulness and heaviness of our native 
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pursuits. The romantic school began with the worship 
of subjective sensibility and the revolt against legality, of 
which Rousseau was the first great prophet; and through 
various fluxes and refluxes, right wings and left wings, 
it stands to-day with two men of genius, M. Renan and 
M. Zola, as its principal exponents, one speaking with its 
masculine and the other with what might be called its 
feminine voice. I prefer not to think now of less noble 
members of the school, and the Renan I have in mind is 
of course the Renan of latest dates. As I have used the 
term gnostic, both he and Zola are gnostics of the most 
pronounced sort. Both are athirst for the facts of life, and 
both think the facts of human sensibility to be of all facts 
the most worthy of attention. Both agree, moreover, that 
sensibility seems to be there for no higher purpose, certainly 
not, as the Philistines say, for the sake of bringing mere 
outward rights to pass and frustrating outward wrongs. 
One dwells on the sensibilities for their energy, the other 
for their sweetness. One speaks with a voice of bronze, 
the other with that of an olian harp. One ruggedly 
ignores the distinction of good and evil, the other plays 
the coquette between the craven unmanliness of his Philo- 
sophic Dialogues and the butterfly optimism of his Souvenirs 
de Jeunesse. But under the pages of both sounds inces- 
santly the hoarse bass of vanitas vanitatum,-omnia vanitas, 
which the reader may hear, whenever he will, between 
the lines. No writer of this French romantic school has 
a word of rescue from the hour of satiety with the things 
of life,—the hour in which we say, “I take no pleasure in 
them,”’— or from the hour of terror at the world’s vast mean- 
ingless grinding, if perchance such hours should come. For 
terror and satiety are facts of sensibility like any others ; 
and, at their own hour, they reign in their own right. The 
heart of the romantic utterances, whether poetical, critical, 
or historical, is this inward remedilessness, what Carlyle 
calls this far-off whimpering of wail and woe. And from 
this romantic state of mind there is absolutely no possible 
theoretic escape. Whether, like Renan, we look upon life 
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in a more refined way, as a romance of the spirit, or whether, 
like the friends of M. Zola, we pique ourselves on our “ sci- 
entific” and “analytic ” character, and prefer to be cynical, 
and call the world a “roman experimental” on an infinite 
scale, in either case the world appears to us potentially as 
what the same Carlyle once called it, a vast, gloomy, solitary 
Golgotha and mill of death. 

The only escape is by the practical way. And since 
I have mentioned the nowadays much-reviled name of 
Carlyle, let me mention it once more, and say it is the way 
of his teaching. No matter for Carlyle’s life, no matter for 
a great deal of his writing! What was the most important 
thing he said to us? He said: “ Hang your sensibilities! 
Stop your snivelling complaints, and your equally snivelling 
raptures! Leave off your general emotional tomfoolery, 
and go to WORK like men!” But this means a complete 
rupture with the subjectivist philosophy of things. It says 
conduct, and not sensibility, is the ultimate fact for our 
recognition. With the vision of certain works to be done, 
of certain outward changes to be wrought or resisted, it says 
our intellectual horizon terminates. No matter how we 
succeed in doing these outward duties, whether gladly and 
spontaneously, or heavily and unwillingly, do them we must 
somehow ; for the leaving of them undone is perdition. No 
matter how we feel, if we are only faithful in the outward 
act and refuse to do wrong, the world will in so far be safe, 
and we quit of our debt toward it. Take the yoke upon 
our shoulders, bend our neck beneath the heavy legality of 
its weight, regard something else than our feeling as our 
limit, our master, and our law, be willing to live and die in 
its service; and, at a stroke, we have passed from the sub- 
jective into the objective philosophy of things, much as one 
awakens from some feverish dream, full of bad lights and 
noises, to find one’s self bathed in the sacred coolness and 
quiet of the air of the night. 

But what is the essence of this philosophy of objective 
conduct, so old-fashioned and finite, but so chaste and sane 


and strong, when compared with its romantic rival? It is 
4 
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the recognition of limits, foreign and opaque to our under- 
standing. It is the willingness, after bringing about some 
external good, to feel at peace; for our responsibility ends 
with the performance of that duty, and the burden of the 
rest we may lay on higher powers.* 


“ Look to thyself, O Universe, 
Thou art better and not worse!” 


We may say in that philosophy, the moment we have done 
our stroke of conduct, however small. For, in the view of 
that philosophy, the universe belongs to a plurality of semi- 
independent forces, each one of which may help or hinder, 
and be helped or hindered by, the operations of the rest. 


But this brings us right back, after such a long détour, to 
the question of indeterminism and to the conclusion of all 
I came here to say to-night. For the only consistent way 
of representing a pluralism and a world whose parts may 
affect each other through their conduct being either good 
or bad is the indeterministic way. What interest, zest, or 
excitement can there be in achieving the right way, unless 
we are enabled to feel that the wrong way is also a possi- 
ble and a natural way,—nay, more, a menacing and an 
imminent way? And what sense can there be in condemn- 
ing ourselves for taking the wrong way, unless we need 
have done nothing of the sort, unless the right way was open 
to us as well? I cannot understand the willingness to act, 
no matter how we feel, without the belief that acts are 
really good and bad. I cannot understand the belief that 
an act is bad, without regret at its happening. I cannot 
understand regret without the admission 6f real, genuine 
possibilities in the world. Only then is it other than a 
mockery to feel, after we have failed to do our best, that 
an irreparable opportunity is gone from the universe, the 
loss. of which it must forever after mourn. 

If you insist that this is all superstition, that possibility 
is in the eye of science and reason impossibility, and that, if 


*The burden, ¢g., of seeing to it that the end of all ouf righteousness be not a mere 
negatirity. 
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I act badly, ’tis that the universe was foredoomed to suffer 
this defect, you fall right back into the dilemma, the laby- 
rinth of pessimism and subjectivism, from out of whose toils 
we have just wound our way. 

Now, we are of course free to fall back, if we please. 
For my own part, though, whatever difficulties may beset 
the philosophy of objective right and wrong, and the 
indeterminism it seems to imply, determinism, with its alter- 
native of pessimism or romanticism, contains difficulties 
that are greater still. But you will remember that I 
expressly repudiated awhile ago the pretension to offer 
any arguments that could be coercive in a so-called scien- 
tific fashion in this matter. And I consequently find 
myself, at the end of this long talk, obliged to state my 
conclusions in an altogether personal way. This personal 
method of appeal seems to be among the very conditions 
of the problem; and the most any one can do is to confess 
as candidly as he can the grounds for the faith that is in 
him, and leave his example to work on others as it may. 

Let me, then, without circumlocution say just this. The 
world is enigmatical enough in all conscience, whatever 
theory we may take up toward it. The indeterminism I 
defend, the free-will theory of popular sense based on the 
judgment of regret, represents that world as vulnerable, 
and liable to be injured by certain of its parts if they act 
wrong. And it represents their acting wrong as a matter 
of possibility or accident, neither inevitable nor yet to be 
infallibly warded off. In all this, it is a theory devoid 
either of transparency or of stability. It gives us a plural- 
istic, restless universe, in which no single point of view can 
ever take in the whole scene; and, to a mind possessed 
of the love of unity at any cost, it will, no doubt, remain 
forever inacceptable. A friend, with such a mind, once 
told me that the thought of my universe made him sick, 
like the sight of the horrible motion of a mass of maggots 
in their carrion bed. 

But, whilst I freely admit that the pluralism and the 
restlessness are repugnant and irrational in a certain way, 
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I find that every alternative to them is irrational in a 
deeper way. The indeterminism with its maggots, if you 
please to speak so about it, offends only the native abso- 
lutism of my intellect,—an absolutism which, after all, 
perhaps, deserves to be snubbed and kept in check. But 
the determinism with its necessary carrion, to continue the 
figure of speech, and with no possible maggots to eat the 
latter up, violates my sense of moral reality through and 
through. When, for example, I imagine such carrion as 
the Brockton murder, I cannot conceive it as an act by 
which the universe, as a Whole, logically and necessarily 
expresses its natare without shrinking from complicity with 
such a Whole. And I deliberately refuse to keep on terms 
of loyalty with the universe by saying blankly that the 
murder, since it does flow from the nature of the Whole, is 
not carrion. There are some instinctive reactions that I, for 
one, will not tamper with: The only remaining alternative, 
the attitude of gnostical romanticism, wrenches my personal 
instincts in quite as violent a way. It falsifies the simple 
objectivity of their deliverance. It makes the goose-flesh 
the murder excites in me a sufficient justification for the 
perpetration of the crime. It transforms life from a tragic 
reality into an insincere melodramatic exhibition, as foul 
or as tawdry as any one’s diseased curiosity pleases to carry 
it out. And with its consecration of the “roman natu- 
raliste”’ state of mind, and its enthronement of the baser 
crew of Parisian littérateurs among the eternally indispen- 
sable organs by which the infinite spirit of things attains to 
that subjective illumination which is the task of its life, 
it leaves me in presence of a sort of subjective carrion 
considerably more noisome than the objective carrion I 
called it in to take away. 

No! better a thousand times, than such systematic 
corruption of our moral sanity, the plainest pessimism, so 
that it be straightforward; but better far than that the 
world of chance. Make as great an uproar about chance 
as you please, I know that chance means pluralism and 
nothing more. If some of the members of the pluralism 
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are bad, the philosophy of pluralism, whatever broad views 
it may deny me, permits me, at least, to turn to the other 
members with a clean breast of affection and an unso- 
phisticated moral sense. And, if I still wish to think of 
the world as a totality, it lets me feel that a world with 
a chance in it of being altogether good, even if the chance 
never come to pass, is better than a world with no such 
chance at all. That “chance” whose very notion I am 
exhorted and conjured to banish from my view of the 
future as the suicide of reason concerning it, that chance 
is— what? Just this,—the chance that in moral respects 
the future may be other and better than the past has been. 
This is the only chance we have any motive for supposing 
to exist. Shame, rather, on its repudiation and its denial! 
For its presence is the salt that keeps the world sweet, the 
air that fills its lungs. 


And here I might legitimately stop, having expressed all 


I care to see admitted by others to-night. But I know that, 
if I do stop here, misapprehensions will remain in the 
minds of some of you and keep all I have said from having 
its effect, so I judge it best to add a few more words. 

In the first place, in spite of all my explanations, the 
word “chance” will still be giving trouble. Though you 
may yourselves be adverse to the deterministic doctrine, you 
wish a pleasanter word than “chance” to name the opposite 
doctrine by; and you very likely consider my preference for 
such a word a perverse sort of a partiality on my part. It 
certainly is a bad word to make converts with; and you 
wish I had not thrust it so butt-foremost at you, you wish 
to use a milder term. 

Well, I admit there may be just a dash of perversity in its 
choice. The spectacle of the mere word-grabbing game 
played by the soft determinists has perhaps driven me too 
violently the other way.; and, rather than be found wrang- 
ling with them for the good words, I am willing to take the 
first bad one that comes along, provided it be unequivocal. 
The question is of things, not of eulogistic names for them ; 
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and the best word is the one that enables men to know the 
quickest whether they disagree or not about the things. 
But the word “chance,” with its singular negativity, is just 
the word for this purpose. Whoever uses it instead of 
freedom, squarely and resolutely gives up all pretence to 
control the things he says are free. For him, he confesses 
that they are no better than mere chance would be. It isa 
word of impotence, and is therefore the only sincere word 
we can use, if, in granting freedom to certain things, we 
grant it honestly, and really risk the game. ‘“ Who chooses 
me must give and forfeit all he hath.” Any other word 
permits of quibbling, and lets us, after the fashion of the 
soft determinists, make a pretence of restoring the caged 
bird to liberty with one hand, whilst with the other we anx- 
iously tie a string to its leg to make sure it does not get 
beyond our sight. 

But now you will bring up your final doubt. Does not 
the admission of such an unguaranteed chance or freedom 
preclude utterly the notion of a Providence governing the 
world? Doesn’t it leave the fate of the universe at the 
mercy of the chance possibilities, and so far insecure? 
Doesn’t it, in short, deny the craving of our nature for an 
ultimate peace behind all tempests, for a blue zenith above 
all clouds ? 

To this, my answer must be very brief. The belief in 
free will is not in the least incompatible with the belief 
in Providence, provided you don’t restrict the Providence 
to fulminating nothing but fatal decrees. If you allow him 
to provide possibilities as well as actualities to the universe, 
and to carry on his own thinking in those two categories 
just as we do ours, chances may be there, uncontrolled even 
by him; and the course of the universe be really ambig- 
uous, and yet the end of all things may be just what he 
intended it to be from all eternity. 

An analogy will make the meaning of this clear. Suppose 
two men before a chessboard, the one a novice, the other 
an expert player of the game. The expert intends to beat. 
But he can’t foresee exactly what any one actual move of 
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his adversary shall be. He knows, however, all the possible 
moves of the latter; and he knows in advance how to meet 
each of them by a move of his own which leads in the 
direction of victory. And the victory infallibly arrives, 
after no matter how devious a course, in the one predestined 
form of check-mate to the novice’s king. 

Let now the novice stand for us finite free agents, and the 
expert for the infinite mind in which the universe lies. 
Suppose the latter to be thinking out his universe before he 
actually creates it. Suppose him to say, I will lead things 
to a certain end, but I will not now * decide on all the steps 
thereto. At various points, ambiguous possibilities shall be 
left open, either of which, at a given instant, may become 
actual. But, whichever branch of these bifurcations become 
real, I know what I shall do at the nezt bifurcation to keep 
things from drifting away from the final-result I intend.t 

The Creator’s plan of the universe would thus be left 
blank as to many of its actual details, but all possibilities 
would be marked down. The realization of some of these 


would be left absolutely to chance; that is, would only be 
determined when the moment of realization came. Other 
possibilities would be contingently determined ; that is, their 
decision would have to wait till it was seen how the mat- 


* This of course leaves the creative mind subject to the law of time. And, to any one 
who insists on the timelessness of that mind, I have no reply to make. A mind to whom all 
time is simultaneously present must see all things under the form of actuality, or under 
some form to us unknown. If he thinks certain moments as ambiguous in their content 
whilst future, he must simultaneously know how the ambiguity will have been decided, 
when they are past. So that none of his mental judgments can possibly be called hypo- 
thetical, and his world is one from which chance is excluded. Is not, however, the timeless 
mind rather a gratuitous fiction? Andis not the notion of eternity being given at a stroke 
to omniscience only just another way of whacking upon us the block-universe, and of 
denying that possibilities exist?— just the point to be proved. To say that time is an 
illusory appearance is only a roundabout manner of saying thero is no real plurality and 
that the frame of things is an absolate Unit. Admit plurality, and time may be its form. 
To me, starting from the appearance of plurality, speculations about a timeless world in 
which it can’t exist are about as idle as speculations about a space of n-dimensions,— good 
intellectual gymnastics, perhaps, but at bottom trifies, nugae dificiles. 

+t And this of course means “ miraculous” interposition, but not necessarily of the gross 
sort our fathers took such delight in representing, and which has so lost its magic for us. 
Emerson quotes some Eastern sage as saying that, if evil were really done under the sun, 
the sky would incontinently shrivel to a snakeskin and cast it out in spasms. But, says 
Emerson, the spasms of nature are years and centuries; and it will tax man's patience to 
wait so long. We may think of the reserved possibilities God keeps in his own hand, under 
as invisible and molecular and slowly self-summating a form as we please. We may think 
of them as counteracting-human-agencies which he inspires ad Aoc. In short, signs and 
wonders and convulsions of the earth and sky are not the only neutralizers of obstruction 
to God’s pians of which it is possible to think. 
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ters of absolute chance fell out. But the rest of the plan, 
including its final upshot, would be rigorously determined 
once for all. So the Creator himself would not know all 
the details of actuality until they came; and, at any time, 
his own view of the world would be a view partly of facts 
and partly of possibilities, just as ours is now. Of one 
thing, however, he might be certain; and that is that his 
world was safe, and that, however it might zigzag, he could 
surely bring it home at last. 

Now, it is entirely immaterial, in this scheme, whether the 
Creator leave the absolute chance possibilities to be decided 
by himself, each when its proper moment arrives, or whether, 
on the contrary, he alienate this power from himself, and 
leave the decision out and out to finite creatures such as we 
men are. The great point is that the possibilities are really 
here. Whether it be we who solve them, or he working 
through us, at those soul-trying moments when fate’s scales 
seem to quiver, and good snatches the victory from evil or 
shrinks nerveless from the fight, is of small account, so long 
as we admit that the issue is decided nowhere else than 
here and now. That is what gives the palpitating reality to 
our moral life, and makes it tingle, as Mr. Mallock says, with 
so strange and elaborate an excitement. This reality, this 
excitement, are.what the determinisms, hard and soft alike, 
suppress by their denial that anything is decided here and 
now, and their dogma that all things were foredoomed and 
settled long ago. If it be so, may you and I then have been 
foredoomed * to. the error of continuing to believe in liberty. 


It is fortunate for the winding up of controversy that, 
in every discussion with determinism, this argumentum ad 
hominem can be its adversary’s last word. 

WILLIAM JAMES. 


* As long as languages contain a future perfect tense, determinists, following the bent of 
laziness or passion, the lines of least resistance, can reply in that tense to the still small 
voice urging an opposite course as possible, and excuse themse}ves from effort in a quite 
unanswerable way. 
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THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN FRANCE. 
(Concluded from August Number.) 
Part II. 


In the beginning of this essay, we have shown that not 
till after the seventeenth century had the idea of giving 
any education whatever to girls entered the public mind in 
France. Its progress was slow, and it advanced timidly ; 
but, at last, it gained sure entrance. Beginning from the 
French Revolution, the idea became clearer, more distinct, 
and more practical. It is now well understood that all 
children, without distinction of sex, ought to learn to read, 
write, and cast accounts. Elementary instruction is no 
longer a doubtful thing in wise ‘minds: all agree that it is 
absolutely necessary, and try to spread it, although the law 
does not make it compulsory. .Far different is it with the 
higher education: very little attention is paid to it. Even 
to-day, it is still not yet well understood, is not accepted by 
all, nor has it yet become one of our customs. Sometimes, 
when one touches the grave and weighty question of the 
higher education of women with some people, who are very 
well-meaning persons in other respects, it often happens 
that they answer you by quoting the quirks and puns of 
Moliére in his directions to the “Précieuses Ridicules.” 
Or, if you lead them to discuss the question seriously, they 
cry out against the idea, as they call it, of making “ blue- 
stockings,” who will no longer have any taste for the prac- 
tical duties of life, which daily duties they will neglect, 
holding them to be beneath their notice. 

It would be easy to answer this by arguments of a 
contrary kind, by saying that the ignorant woman, not 
knowing how to use her mind, will pass her time in 
frivolity, in seeking luxury, and in silly trifling away her 
time,— which we will not insist upon, confining ourselves 
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to ascertaining what really exists, and then seeking its 
cause. Whence comes it that so many people in France 
still draw back from the higher education of women? 
What is the cause of this fearsome state of mind? 

We must recognize the fact that we are in a Catholic 
country, and that this is an outcome of the Catholic spirit. 
The Catholic Church is almost incapable of giving a good 
education to woman. Two reasons have been given for it. 
First, that the Church views woman with suspicion, because 
it was she who caused the human race to fall into sin. I 
am not very sure if it can be really affirmed that the 
Church originated this somewhat naive argument. Then, 
it has been said that the old Gnostic idea that the flesh, that 
matter, is evil in itself, still exists at the bottom of Catholi- 
cism ; and as woman, and above all the matter of which her 
form is made, is the most seductive, a perpetual snare is laid 
before the desire of man, that therefore she ought to be 
humbled. I do not know whether this second reason is any 
more persuasive than the first: it is possible that there is a 
little more conviction in it, without its covering, however, 
all the ground. The truth is that the Catholic Church does 
not, as a rule, love to have the vulgar herd too learned, too 
inquisitive. She does not love to have people look for 
themselves or judge for themselves, to have reasoning 
carried too far. She does not like to have her simple, faith- 
ful ones try to shake off her secular guardianship. Now, 
from time immemorial, man has shown himself more or less 
independent of the yoke of the Church. Woman clone 
remained to it, more easy to persuade, to lead, to subject. 
Through woman, the Church has still fast hold of the 
family: through woman, the spirit of the Church upholds 
and perpetuates itself. Woman, then, must not be made 
too learned, too enlightened, too free, because she will 
escape in her turn. It would be easy to furnish quotations 
without number from Catholic writers, both ecclesiastic 
and lay, proving that such is, indeed, the spirit of the 
Church. I shall cite only one testimony,— that of a man 
who has specially interested himself in the education of 
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women and who is an authority in the Church: it is that 
of M. Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans. In his work, Learned 
and Studious Women, he wants young girls to be well 
educated, wants them to be taught arts, sciences, literature, 
philosophy, etc. At first sight, this programme appears 
magnificent, this education appears broad and solid. But 
it is only an appearance. How does he wish this instruc- 
tion given? In the spirit of the Church and for the benefit 
of the Church. “ Young girls must be brought up on the 
knees of the Church.” These are the very words of M. 
Dupanloup. They give the long and short of it: they show 
plainly enough what kind of instruction he expects to give 
to young women. Thus, when in 1867 M. Duruy, then 
Minister of Public Instruction, desired to organize a supe- 
rior grade of instruction for girls, his most ardent adversary 
was no other than M. Dupanloup. The bishop opposed 
most vehemently the idea of young girls having lessons 
given them by the professors of the university. Sooner 
ignorance than a higher education given them by a lay 
professor ! 

It caiinot be doubted that the spirit of the Catholic 
Church has been an obstacle to the higher education of 
women in France. When the Church was the only one 
to teach, she did not do what she might and should have 
done. When the lay spirit came to understand the impor- 
tance of interesting itself in the education of women, the 
Church obstructed as much as it could the steps taken out- 
side of its immediate influence. Another cause of the low 
state of the education of women in France, a reason which 
more than is believed is an outcome from the Catholic spirit, 
is the slowness of the methods and their application,— 
methods and an application which depend on the current 
ideas of woman’s mind and of the réle assigned to her. 
In the reigning thought on the subject, woman has been by 
turns debased and exalted without measure. For some, 
woman, absolutely inferior to man, is entirely incapable 
of serious studies, of study demanding effort and a con- 
tinued line of reasoning. Such are, for instance, the ideas 
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of Proudhon, who founded a school of philosophy and 
politics. “Woman,” he says, “is not only different from 
man, but she is different because she is less, because her 
sex constitutes for her one faculty the less, “In justice, her 
nature does not weigh a third of man’s.” According to 
others, woman is in every respect the equal of man, and 
equal to the same duties in civil life. Such are the views 
of Saint-Simon, of Fourier, of Cabet, and D’Enfantin. They 
have fallen into discredit, because they tended toward a 
strange ideal, to what has been called “the emancipated 
woman.” It was degrading woman under pretext of exalt- 
ing her. John Stuart Mill, with his generous heart and rig- 
orous logic, gathered up these ideas, and ennobled them in 
his volume on the Subjection of Woman, but without mak- 
ing them popular. 

The real truth is not in these two extremes. Woman 
is not inferior to man: neither indeed is she the equal of 
man in the sense in which these philosophers understand 
it. Woman is different from man: her faculties are unlike 
his; and, by this difference, nature appears plainly to point 
to a different destiny in life for the two sexes. It is then 
by paying heed to these differences, to these differing 
endowments, that the right method of educating women 
will be reached. This method is precisely what is being 
sought for to-day with a zeal worthy of all praise. The 
true path appears to have been found, and it has been 
entered upon with courage and with the fixed resolution 
to attain the goal. This path had been pointed out during 
this century by several remarkable women, who had taken 
in hand their own cause,—first, Mme. Campan, to whom 
belongs the credit of devoting herself to the education of 
girls, which had been forgotten, and whom Napoleon I. 
placed over the school at Ecouen, which she presided over 
until 1814. But those who have best comprehended the 
question of the education of girls are Mme. de Rémusat, 
Mme. Guizot, and Mme. Necker de Saussure. Hear how 
Mme. de Rémusat* expresses the difference between the 
"ss * essay on the Education of Women, by Mme. de Rémusst, Paris, 1824. 
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mind of man and the mind of woman: “ Research and 
depth are lacking to us, when we desire to apply ourselves 
to general questions. Gifted with a quick intelligence, we 
understand things at a glance: we divine better, and often 
see as well as men. But often, too emotional to be just, 
too swift to weigh things well, insight serves us better 
than observation. Too fixed attention to anything wearies 
us: we are, to sum it up, more gentle than patient. To 
be deprived of a thing we bear better than holding on 
to hope deferred. Those women, who, ainbitious of attain- 
ing everything, devote themselves to varied studies, quickly 
seize enough science for conversation, they quickly become 
well versed in everything; that is to say, able to converse 
about everything, to judge rapidly, often to satisfy and 
always to interest others.” 

This analysis appears to us quite just. We need only 
define certain points, develop certain others, to have the 
true measure of what should be the education given to 
women: thus, never to lose sight, for instance, of the fact 
that women in general may have less breadth of mind than 
man, but that she always excels him in the gifts of the 
heart; that woman has an indescribable and far greater 
intuitive perception, joined toa feebler and more faltering 
will. In a general way, the education of woman should 
aim to develop her native gifts and strengthen her feeble 
points. This is what is well understood to-day. These last 
few years, and especially now, the department of Public 
Instruction in France has inaugurated and carries on a 
system of higher education for women which promises excel- 
lent results. Although it has only just begun to be tried, 
we can foresee that it will become rooted; and we may 
hope that, by renewed efforts and sacrifices, France will 
in a few years reach the level of England, Switzerland, 
and America in the matter of woman’s education. And 
with good reason certainly, according as results become 
visible, certain prejudices, more or less absurd, against the 
higher education of women, will fall to the ground of 
themselves. When it is seen that well-educated women 
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are excellent wives, devoted mothers, women of good judg- 
ment, good housekeepers,—in a word, that a higher educa- 
tion, so far from making them scorn their destined place 
in society, causes them to fill it better.—then it will be 
confessed that education is a great benefit to them. 

One cannot fail to see that the opposition of the clergy 
will not cease, and that we must count upon it for a long 
time to come. But we are forced to the conclusion that 
even those who are most loyal to the Church would not 
wish to lag too far behind. Undoubtedly, they will not 
allow their daughters to be educated in State schools; yet 
they will not permit the comparison*to be too unfavorable 
to their own schools. The Church has long accustomed us 
to her concessions. She struggles as long as possible against 
the current; but, when she sees that so she will soon go 
down, she gives up. However this may be, and however 
those may act who do not wish to break too violently with 
Roman Catholic ideas, it is certain that France has entered 
on a new era in the education of women. Almost every- 
thing had still to be done for the so-called secondary instruc- 
tion for women. To begin with, some Normal High Schools 
were founded, of which two will serve as models,— those 
of Sévres and Fontenay-aux-Roses, both very near Paris. 
The school of Fontenay is devoted to the education of lady 
principals and teachers of the normal schools for primary 
teachers. That of Sévres is meant for the education of 
principals and lady professors of the lyceums and colleges 
for young girls. In other words, the school at Fontenay 
is for primary teachers and that at Sévres is for teachers 
of secondary schools.* 

All these schools are free and supported by the State. 
To enter them, young girls have to pass quite a severe 
examination. Once admitted, they receive during two 
years lectures by professors from the university. On grad- 


*It is worthy of notice that these two schools are under the direction of Protestant 
teachers. The school at Sévres is under the direction of the widow of the great orator and 
statesman, Jules Favre. She is a very remarkable woman, under whose guidance the 
school will have an assured and brilliant future. At the head of the school at Fontenay, 
we find Mme. de Friedberg, under the potent sway of a man well-known to Protestantism, 
M. Pésant, author of the remarkable book Christ and the Conscience. 
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uating, those from Sévres become principals and teachers 
of the lyceums and colleges, and those of Fontenay become 
principals and teachers of normal primary schools. At the 
same time with the normal schools, the State founded 
lyceums and colleges for girls. Here are the very schools 
where is given instruction, called secondary, by the pro- 
fessors of the university, and by the young women who 
have graduated from the higher normal school of Sévres. 
We will give further on a sketch of the education they 
receive there. The young women who desire to pursue 
university courses on leaving the Tyceums can pursue the 
courses of the universities of the Stace in medicine, in law, 
in literature, in science, etc., and take their degrees there. 
There does not exist any particular department for women 
in the courses of the universities of the State. For 
instance, we have not yet among us.anything like the 
Wellesley College, or like the Women’s Medical College in 
the United States, or the Medical College for Women estab- 
lished at St. Petersburg, or the Medical College for Women 
founded at London in 1874. It is true that until now there 
was no use in establishing special courses for women. If 
America can count five or six hundred women furnished 
with diplomas as doctors in medicine, France is far behind 
this number. The truth is that, in 1882, the number of 
women who followed the courses in the Medical School 
was only thirty-nine; and, even of these thirty-nine, only 
ten were French. The others were eleven English, five 
Americans, nine Russians, one Hungarian, one Pole, one 
Roumanian, one East Indian. The university course, prop- 
erly speaking, is very far from being taken by women 
among us as it is in Switzerland, for instance, where, 
keeping to true ratios, the number of women following 
university courses of study is the highest. Thus, in Switz- 
erland there were in 1882, in the medical schools alone, 
forty-one women registered. Nevertheless, if in France 
the phrase “the higher education of women” cannot be 
rigorously applied to the university courses of the State 
universities, it must be remembered that what is called the 
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secondary instruction often grants women a superior educa- 
tion. Thus, for instance, the baccalaureate for literature 
or sciences implies arduous study on a very extended scale. 
The grade of “bachelor” nearly resembles what is called 
in England “bachelor of arts,” but with an examination 
over a far wider field, till it includes prolonged studies 
of ancient Greek and Roman literatures. Now, there are 
young women who come off conquerors from the ordeals 
of the baccalaureate, but they are few: in fifteen years, 
only five have been counted. There have not been, for 
instance, any young women who have passed the examina- 
tions for the doctorate of letters and sciences. It is true 
the doctor’s degree in letters and sciences is only useful to 
those who aspire to be professors in the universities of the 
State. But, setting aside the baccalaureate, an education 
which may well be regarded superior, although it is called 
secondary, is given in the course of the “ Association for 
Secondary Instruction” at the Sorbonne and in most of 
the great cities of France. In 1882, these courses were 
followed by four thousand two hundred and six young 
women. The courses include ancient and modern lan- 
guages, French and foreign literature, physics, chemistry, 
zoology, botany, astronomy, fine arts, philosophy, etc. 
Here is, certainly, an extended course; and a young 
woman who has gone through it all from beginning to 
end would have received what may well be called a higher 
education. Unhappily, these courses are only optional: 
no one is compelled to follow them, which detracts from 
their usefulness. 

Far otherwise is it with the instruction in the lyceums 
and colleges or high schools for girls, created by the law 
of 1880. The course is, to begin with, more perfect; but, 
besides this, it is compulsory, and followed by a penalty 
for neglect. The studies last during five years, which are 
divided into two periods. The first comprises three years, 
at the end of which the first examination grants a “ certifi- 
cate of secondary studies.” ‘The second period comprises 
two years, followed by an examination which bestows the 
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“diploma of the completion of secondary studies.” Here 
in its grand divisions is the course followed during five 
years of study,—religion and morals, the national and 
foreign languages, especially English and German, ancient 
and modern literature, history, geography, arithmetic and 
geometry, physical and natural sciences, domestic economy 
and the common law, design, music, gymnastics, the ele- 
ments of Latin, and elements of psychology applied to 
education, pedagogy, the fine arts, the history of ancient 
and modern art, etc. The hours of instruction for this 
course are fixed at twenty per week, without counting three 
hours devoted to needle-work. They are a little less than 
the hours in similar institutions at Lausanne, where they 
amount to thirty-two per week; and also in the Louise 
and Charlotte schools in Berlin, where they are also thirty- 
two in the first course and thirty-six in the second. Well 
employed, these twenty hours of lessons have appeared to 
be enough, being followed by serious study by each pupil 
on the subjects taught by the professors. 

It appears to us evident that the extended use of this 
course will rapidly raise the level of knowledge among 
women in France. 

The colleges and lyceums founded by virtue of the law 
of the 2ist of December, 1880, are still few; but they 
already, joined with the secondary courses in Paris, increase 
the number to two thousand one hundred and sixty-four 
young women. They will be rapidly multiplied, because 
the cities which were eager on the Ist of January, 1883, to 
obtain the institution of a college or lyceum for girls, num- 
bered forty-eight. This number will be greatly increased, 
because the demands for these schools pour in upon the 
Minister of Public Instruction. The number of scholars 
also will grow into a large number; for, if the cities ask for 
schools for the education of girls, it is because they have 
sufficient proof that such schools would live and prosper. 
It is very natural to suppose that a certain number of the 
girls who enter the lyceums and colleges, after having there 
passed the regular course of study, will wish to pursue and 
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will bravely enter upon the courses in the State universi- 
ties. And thus, by a logical sequence, the number of women 
following the university courses to their completion will 
increase gradually, as has happened in Germany, in Eng- 
land, in America, etc. 

The Minister of Public Instruction has foreseen; it appears, 
that this will be the case, and has wanted to prepare for it. 
He has in a measure completed the law of the 21st of De- 
cember, 1880, by the decree of the 26th of July, 1881, of 
which the fourteenth article runs as follows: “The pri- 
mary classes destined to prepare the pupils for the secondary 
courses may be annexed to the lyceums and colleges for 
young women.” By this article, the lyceums and colleges, 
taking young girls from eight years of age through the 
primary studies, will thus carry them through the entire 
course of education, both primary and secondary, until they 
reach seventeen years of age. And, evidently, there will 
also be thus more unity in the instruction, more regularity 
and surer knowledge in the progress of the pupils. There 
will also be a greater assurance of hard study by the young 
women led to pursue the path of the higher education, in 
passing on to the State university courses. 

There is in Paris a private school, a college for young 
women, which is very prosperous, and which was established 
on this principle. Young girls are received into it at ten 
years of age, and they are carried to the extreme limit of 
a complete secondary education. This college, a little 
before the law which established the State lyceums and 
colleges, was founded in November, 1880, and opened under 
the direction of a learned and well-known philologist, 
M. Michel Breal. The course is almost the same as that of 
the State colleges, as well as the hours of study. And, as in 
the State schools, the lessons are given by the professors of 
the university. The advantages of this excellent school 
have already been appreciated. They have appeared so 
very striking that the Minister of Public Instruction thinks 
of making that compulsory which was only optional in his 
order of the 28th of July, 1881; that is to say, the annexa- 
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tion of the primary classes to all the lyceums and colleges 
for girls founded by the State. 

If one turns back to ten years ago, it cannot be dénied 
that the plan and organization of the education of girls, 
which we have just sketched, does honor to the men who had 
the courage to see it put into practice. Let us add that 
the great changes which took place in the state of society 
made this not only a duty, but one of the imperative 
conditions of the national and intellectual life of France. 
For, as M. Gréard has so well expressed it in his Essay on 
the Secondary Instruction for Girls : — 


The field of knowledge which is essential has enlarged, and in no 
branch can we precisely defme its limits. On the other hand, in a 
democratic society, incessantly altered by labor, and where no one is 
valued except for his personal worth, education is no longer a special 
privilege. Open to all, boys and girls, it ought to be for all the school 
of life. Finally, every day, under our very eyes, by the natural move- 
ment of the progress of social ideas, the place of woman in the family and 
out of the family is widened and elevated. The wisest minds claim for 
her the development of her social rights, and the free access to those pro™ 
fessional employments to which she is-disposed by the natural liveliness 
of her intelligence and the dexterity of her physical organism. If the 
ideas of Mr. John Stuart Mill on the division of political rights have 
encountered among us, even among theorists, fewer partisans than 
opposers, no, one fails to recognize the fact that our constitutional 
policy imposes upon women the duty of not remaining a stranger to any 
of the weighty questions which are agitated around them, of not being 
uninterested in any.* 


These remarks are so true, so just, that it is hard to 
realize that everybody should not admit their truth. How 
clear, indeed, that, if women have need of education, it is so 
supremely in a democratic society, because it is especially 
in this society that each one has need of being armed to 
wage the battle of life. It is useless to be shocked and 
groan over this, as are certain representatives of the old 
French aristocratic society, reactionaries in politics and 
in religion. The radical change which has come about 
in our ideas and our manners may make them indig- 


* Gréard, member of the Institute, The Secondary Education for Girls, Paris, 1883. 
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nant; but here it is, and to it everything yields, will 
yield, for good or ill, whether we will or no. Undoubtedly, 
on hearing any one speak of women doctors, lawyers, pro- 
fessors, etc., on reading that it is desirable to give women 
more extended civil rights, they will cry out that these are 
destructive and- dangerous novelties. But no matter, not- 
withstanding these protests, these novelties will pass into 
the practical facts of life; and even those who cry out 
against them will soon become accustomed to them and 
will make use of them. We fell easily into the habit of 
seeing women employed in the postal service, in telegraph 
offices, in printing offices, etc. And all confessed that they 
discharged their duties in a manner worthy of all praise. 
With the marvellous tact which distinguishes them, women 
who add to their native gifts a wide and solid education 
will discharge great duties with the same worth and the 
same exactness with which we see them fill the employ- 
ments in the different departments to which they are 
already admitted. And State affairs will not plunge into 
chaos in France any more than in America or England, 
where the scientific culture of women is otherwise devel- 
oped than among ourselves. If it were necessary to quote 
examples of women who are filling distinguished positions in 
liberal professions, we should have plenty to choose from. 
Does not Miss Josie Baker, the famous professor at Simpson 
College in Indianapolis, do honor to the university instruc- 
tion of the great American Republic? The United States 
will furnish us with many other names which will prove 
that in a democratic society “the position of women in the 
family and out of it is enlarged and ennobled” daily, to use 
the happy expression of M. Gréard. It is quite true that, 
in the face of such proofs, those who do not approve of such 
new ideas, as they call them, answer that the position of 
French women cannot be compared to that of American 
women, because our customs are entirely different from 
those of America. Not only has this answer no real value, 
but I regret to add that it contains a depth of national 
vanity which appears to me mean. Manners do differ in 
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the two countries. France has in her past long centuries 
of monarchy, during which the people were kept outside 
of everything: the United States is a democracy, where 
the people are all in all. In France, an authoritative 
religion has warped the temper of the individual conscience, 
and weakened the will: in the United States, a religion of 
liberty, a personal religion, has strongly tempered the 
human soul. All this is true, and I willingly admit that 
it is so. But I should not wish to see in it a prejudice 
against giving the higher education to French women, nor 
against granting her the place she ought to occupy in 
society. Besides, the objection that is raised against Amer- 
ican customs ought to be applied also to the countries of 
Europe. The intellectual emancipation of women, nor the 
higher education, is a fact peculiar to the United States. 
In Germany, for instance, do we rot see in Berlin Mme. 
Henriette Hirschfeld at the head of a medical clinique 
which enjoys a reputation as great as it is deserved? In 
London, was it not a woman, Miss Prideaux, who in 1881 
gained the gold medal of the- Medical School? Must we 
instance the studies of the young women in University 
College, London, and show that they pass the best examina- 
tions? Holland and Switzerland furnish us with similar 
examples, all of which prove to us that it is now being 
understood that woman, whatever may be her origin or 
nationality, can no longer remain a “no-value” as has been 
excellently said. Well, this must be true in France as 
among other nations. Woman must become an active 
member of the society in which she is destined to dwell. 
If she is destined to be married, she must not be beneath him 
to whom she is joined. She must be able to understand her 
husband, be able to sympathize with his ideas and with his 
work, in order that there should be a real union between 
their two souls, and also that she may be in great measure 
the educator of her children. And, if she be not called to 
marriage, she has still more need of a carefully directed 
education, so that she may be sufficient unto herself, so 
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that she may be independent in the legitimate satisfaction 
of all her needs. 

For the rest, let all those who praise the days that are 
gone, all those who fear these new ideas, take heart. The 
young women who will go to the limit of the university 
studies will always be a small number. And of those who 
go through the whole university courses and take their 
degrees, either in medicine, law, etc., all will not be doctors 
or lawyers. But they will, at least, have acquired a culti- 
vated mind, a sure and practised judgment; and all this is 
far from being hurtful in every-day life. And is not this, 
after all, the important thing? It is just because this has 
been so clearly seen to be the important thing that the 
administrators of Public Education in France, scorning all 
partisan clamors, have boldly followed the path of progress, 
casting aside half measures, and putting into execution 
a great and magnificent plan of education in all its degrees 
for young women. There remains now only a steady 
going forward with firmness and perseverance, without 
being turned aside by evil wills, from whatever source 
they may arise. France must make good the time she 
has lost. 

At the banquet given the 19th of May, 1883, at Paris 
by the International Commission of the Fair at Boston, Mr. 
George Walker, consul of the United States at Paris, re- 
lated a conversation which he had had with M. Jules Ferry, 
Minister of Public Education. When he congratulated the 
minister on the progress made in public education in 
France under his administration, M. Jules Ferry answered, 
“We have only imitated you, and followed in your steps.” 
This answer does honor to the United States and to M. 
Jules Ferry. It is true that the great American Republic 
has preceded us in this path of public education, and 
we have only begun to imitate her and to follow her. 
Though there still is quite a distance between us, we shall 
overleap it before long. It is also true that the man 
whose name will be forever inseparable from the magnifi- 
cent step onward that France has just taken is that of 
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M. Jules Ferry. Women, especially, will owe him a great 
debt of gratitude for the wonderful efforts he has made, 
in order to put them in full possession of their dignity, 


their real worth, their true place and destiny in society in 
France. 
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The Hebrew Prophets. 


THE HEBREW PROPHETS. 


No. V. 
RULES TO BE OBSERVED IN INTERPRETING THE PROPHETS. 


I have spoken of the Fundamental Principles on which 
the prophets chiefly dwelt in their addresses to the people. 
And I remarked that, as they were patriots, passionately 
fond of the honor and permanency of their nation, they 
dwell upon the necessity of righteousness in both rulers 
and people to insure them prosperity. The health and life 
of the nation were to be found only in national integrity. 
Hence, they address kings and people in the sternest lan- 
guage of rebuke, when they forsake Jehovah and worship 
idols, when they do injustice and work iniquity. They 
dwell upon the great doctrine of one God and his suprem- 
acy over all others, called gods; and that he was their God 
to guide and protect them with his infinite wisdom and 
almighty power, to judge and punish them according to his 
perfect justice. They were constantly insisting upon the 
superiority of the spiritual over the symbolical, righteous- 
ness over ritualism. Clean hearts were more acceptable 
than clean hands, brotherly service than whole burnt offer- 
ings. Hence, they appealed to the moral sense of the 
people. ‘They address the consciences of men: they always 
appealed to what was highest and best in human nature. 
They taught that national strength was found, not in 
numbers, but in national virtue; that extended boundaries 
and great wealth might prove a curse rather than a bless- 
ing, crush out life by its own weight. And, lastly, these 
prophets dwell with loving interest upon the certainty of 
future glory which awaited their nation. Their rebukes 
close with promises, their prophecies of reverses with those 
of successes. If their enemies are now victorious, they 
will then be vanquished; if cities are now destroyed, they 
will then be built up. The future was resplendent with 
prosperity in the prophet’s eye, and words became coals 
of fire as he described its glories. 
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With such themes, it is not wonderful that the prophets 
stirred the hearts of the people to their depths by their 
addresses. It is not wonderful that their very language 
has been so often the language of reformers and patriots in 
all ages, since they always appealed to the everlasting law 
of righteousness and to the consciences of men as respond- 
ing to it. Human nature is the same in all ages. The 
principles of justice are the same in all zones, on all con- 
tinents, in all generations; and when these old prophets 
appealed to the everlasting law, to the sense of right in the 
human soul, their voice “went out through all the earth, 
and their words to the end of the world.” So there was 
true philosophy as well as due appreciation of what was 
loftiest and grandest in morals and public speech. In the 
reply of Fisher Ames, New England’s greatest Revolu- 
tionary orator, to an inquirer respecting the fountain from 
which he drew that enabled him to surpass all his con- 
temporaries in oratory, he said, “I am a diligent student 
of the Hebrew prophets; and, when I wish to kindle the 
fires of hottest speech and loftiest utterance, I read the 
prophecies of Isaiah.” And, surely, it may be said of the 
prophets’ addresses as it is said of their mountain streams, 
“Deep calleth unto deep at the sound of their cataracts.” 

Having now spoken of the rhetoric and oratory and 
subjects and principles of discussion of the prophets, I turn 
to a consideration of the rules to be observed in the interpre- 
tation of their writings; and there meets me on the very 
threshold of the discussion the almost universal misappre- 
hension that the prophets are mainly, if not exclusively, 
foretellers of events, revealers of future history. Although 
what I have before said would show that this opinion is 
incorrect, it may not be a work of supererogation to make 
a few remarks on this topic in this place. 

I. And I remark, in the first place, that there are but 
a very few instances of specific prophecies of future events 
in the prophetical books. In the historical books there 
are several brief accounts of such predictions. But it will 
be remembered that these books were compiled in such 
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a manner that we do not feel so absolutely sure of the 
verbal accuracy of reported speeches as we do in the pro- 
phetical books, where the prophet himself or the scribe 
under his direction: wrote out his address; and, therefore, 
we accept the statements made with great caution. I am 
now examining the prophetical books, and not the accounts 
of the specific predictions of future events in the historical 
books. In these prophetical books, specific predictions ot 
future events are very rare. When the prophets speak of 
the future, they usually speak of it in a general way as the 
resalt of what they know of the present. Luxury, injus- 
tice, oppression, bring ruin upon any individual or nation ; 
and the prophets therefore predict that the unjust, luxu- 
rious, oppressive nation will be destroyed, as preachers and 
statesmen and publicists do at this day. But as their pre- 
dictions are clothed in the language of poetry, in all the 
gorgeousness of Oriental poetry, their descriptions of the 
downfall of a people are more graphic, and hence more 
specific, than those of Occidental speakers. 

But the most important point to be observed in studying 
the prophets is that all their predictions of future events 
are founded upon conduct, present or future, and are there- 
fore conditional. Jeremiah affirms in his prophecies that 
this principle is universal. Speaking in the name of the 
Lord, he says, “ At what instant I shall speak concerning 
a nation and concerning a kingdom to pluck up and to pull 
down and to destroy it, if that nation against whom I have 
pronounced turn from their evil, I will repent of the evil 
that I thought to do unto them. And at what instant I 
shall speak concerning a nation and concerning a kingdom 
to build up and to plant it, if it do evil in my sight, that 
it obey not my voice, then I will repent of the good where- 
with I said I would benefit them.” 

The same implied, underlying condition of the prophecies 
is illustrated in the Book of Jonah. The prophet is repre- 
sented as saying to the people, “ Yet forty days, and Nineveh 
shall be overthrown.” But the people of Nineveh, believing 
the prophet, “proclaimed a fast, and put on sackcloth, and 
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cried mightily unto God....And God saw their works, 
and they turned from their evil way; and God repented 
of [turned from] the evil that he had said he would do 
unto them: and he did it not.” 

It may, therefore, be laid down as a fundamental rule 
in interpreting prophecy that it is always conditioned upon 
conduct; that what is predicted is the natural result of 
previous conditions which the prophet knows. As, to illus- 
trate great things by small, we say, when we see a poorly 
built dam, that it will give way, and carry ruin and death 
in its path; as we say, when we see an intemperate man, 
that he will squander his estate, bring his family to want, 
and himself to debasement. It is for this reason that we 
find that some of the prophecies were not fulfilled. The 
people turned from their evil ways, and escaped the divine 
judgment which would have followed persistency in their 
ruinous courses. . 

We learn, therefore, that the fulfilment of a prophecy is 
not the result of an arbitrary volition of the Almighty, but 
the natural consequence of human conduct, sometimes 
bringing destruction, sometimes blessing, with prosperity. 

II. A second rule to be observed in interpreting proph- 
ecy is that we should always bear in mind that the lan- 
guage is poetic, even where the form is not; and we must 
moreover remember that it is Oriental poetry, the most bold 
and daring in its style of that of any of the nations of the 
earth. When agreat victory has been gained, the prophet 
says that Jehovah “has trodden the wine-press and that his 
garments are dyed with blood.” When he advances to lead 
his people to battle, he is said “to ride on a cloud and to 
make darkness his pavilion.’ When he comes for the 
deliverance of his people, he is said “to bow the heavens 
and come down,” “to ride upon a cherub, yea, upon the 
wings of the wind.” When a great calamity is to befall 
a nation, “the sun is darkened, and the moon does not give 
her light, and the stars fall from their places.” When the 
prophet describes the surpassing security and happiness of 
the coming era of peace among the nations, he announces 
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that “the wolf and the lamb shall feed together, and the 
lion shall eat straw like an ox.” 

A disregard of the peculiarities of the Oriental style has 
led many interpreters into the wildest theories of the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy and the grossest conceptions of God’s 
nature and attributes. When the prophet would illustrate 
the misery of the wicked and debased people, and the deso- 
lation that shall be brought upon the land by the invading 
foe, he says: “The streams shall be turned into pitch and 
the dust into brimstone, and the land shall become burning 
pitch. It shall not be quenched night nor day; the smoke 
thereof shall go up forever ; from generation to generation, 
it shall lie waste; none shall pass through it forever and 
ever.” That no such’ thing ever happened literally every- 
body knows, that the prophet meant no such thing literally 
everybody ought to have known; and yet commentators 
have endeavored to show that all this has been literally ful- 
filled. By the reports of travellers who have passed through 
those countries and by the statements of nomadic tribes 
which pastured their flocks in them, they have attempted 
to show that nobody ever did “pass through” the land, 
that no “shepherd’s tent was ever pitched” there. The 
absurdities of the old commentators have not yet passed 
away. The mischief done by their incredible interpreta- 
tions still pervades Christendom, and compels both unbelief 
and contempt for these Oriental writings. 

The prophets must be read as poets and their writings 
must be interpreted as poetry,—as poetry, also, of the 
boldest and most daring of the Oriental type, else the 
greatest wrong will be done both to the prophets and their 
prophecies. In the fervor, in the ecstasy of the prophet’s 
joy at the destruction of the enemies of his nation and their 
terrible slaughter, Isaiah, ch. xxxiv., exclaims, “The moun- 
tains shall be melted with their blood, and all the host of 
heaven shall be dissolved; and the heavens shall be rolled 
together as a scroll, and their host shall fall down as the 
leaf falleth off from the vine and as a falling fig from the 
fig-tree.” With such daring metaphors do the prophets 
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predict the downfall of nations and the overthrow of their 
enemies. To look for a literal fulfilment of such language 
would be as foolish as to look for the philosopher’s stone 
or the fountain of perpetual youth. These two principles 
of interpretation are fundamental, and without scrupulously 
regarding them the interpreter will be lost in inextricable 
difficulties. I repeat them. They are these: all future 
events predicted are conditioned upon conduct; and these 
future events are described in the most luxuriant and dar- 
ing imagery of Oriental poetry. 

Keeping these two rules constantly in mind as we read, 
we shall be in but little danger of mistaking the prophet’s 
meaning or of being led astray from the truth, “in wander- 
ing mazes lost.” 

I will now call attention to some minor yet important 
rules, which should be observed in interpreting particular 
portions of their writings. 

As the Jews had almost no secular books, and but few 
religious books save the Bible, they used quotations from 
these writings in their addresses and later writings as 
ornamental and rhetorical illustrations of truths and trans- 
actions of their own day, just as we quote the words, the 
aphorisms, of our own great poets and orators, Shakspere, 
Milton, Young, Burke, Chatham, as illustrating our own 
times and acts. Not that these poets and orators had our 
times and our acts in mind when they wrote and spoke, 
but because what they said, in speech and writing, in 
reference to their own day is applicable to our day and 
illustrative of our condition. Thus, in the second chapter 
of his prophecy, Isaiah quotes Micah, and in other places 
other prophets whose names and writings have perished. 
They find classic expressions which are familiar and dear 
to the nation, and the prophets use them to describe similar 
scenes and acts which are taking place in a different age. 
Now, there is danger, great danger, of understanding that 
the old writer had the later transactions in view when he 
prophesied, because a later writer has applied his graphic 
description of an ancient event to an event of his own 
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times, as admirably well expressing it. The New Testa- 
ment writers very frequently quote in this way, as in 
Matt. ii., 10, where, in narrating the escape of Joseph and 
Mary with the child Jesus into Egypt, the writer quotes 
Hosea xi., 1, in the following manner, affirming that all this 
was done “that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the Lord through the prophet, saying, Out of Egypt 
have I called my son.” From this formula of quotation 
and this emphatic application of the passage to the flight 
of the holy family into Egypt, a modern reader would 
naturally infer that the old prophet Hosea, from whose 
prophecies the quotation is made, had in his mind this very 
transaction when he wrote it and was describing it. But, 
if we refer to Hosea, we shall find that he was not even 
predicting,— that is, foretelling anything,— but simply stat- 
ing an historical fact of the departure of the children of’ 
Israel out of Egypt in the time of Moses, when, in Exodus 
iv., 22, 23, the Lord says, “Israel is my son, even my first- 
born; and I say unto thee, Pharaoh, let my son go, that he 
may serve me.” Hosea, therefore, when he would impress 
upon the people a sense of their deep ingratitude and sinful- 
ness in forsaking God and cleaving to idols, reminds them 
of Jehovah’s goodness to them in delivering them from 
bondage, and says, in the name of Jehovah, “ When Israel 
was a child, then I loved him and called my son out of 
Egypt.” The admirable applicability of these words to 
the return of the holy family from Egypt caused their 
quotation by Matthew, not his belief that they were a 
prediction of that event. The language of the quotation 
implies to our ears a prediction of this event by the prophet. 
To the Jew, it was only the usual formula of quotation 
of all apt and applicable sentences found in their early 
writings to events different from those of which they were 
originally spoken. 

III. The third rule, therefore,— which must be most scru- 
pulously observed in interpreting the prophecies,— is that 
we must not understand that a prophecy was necessarily 
intended for the special event to which it is applied by later 
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writers, but must inquire whether they have merely quoted 
it rhetorically, descriptively, as peculiarly and impressively 
depicting the condition of things in their own day better 
and more impressively than they could do in their own 
language. This rule is very important, vitally important, 
especially in reading modern Jewish literature and the 
writings of the New Testament, whose authors indulge great 
freedom in the application of their quotations of the earlier 
writings of their nation to the men and events of their own 
time. 

IV. A fourth rule which we must observe in interpreting 
the prophecies is to discover and discriminate what the 
prophet utters as his original commission from Jehovah, if 
he has any, from what is merely a development and enforce- 
ment of the fundamental law of the nation and previous 
prophetical utterances. 

The foundation of all the hopes of the Hebrew race and 
of all the predictions of the prophets, opening up the 
glorious future of the nation, is the early promise of Jehovah 
to Abraham: “I will make of .thee a great nation, and 
I will bless thee and make thy name great. ... And in thee 
shall all the families of the earth be blessed.” The same 
promise, it is said, was repeated to Isaac and Jacob. And 
Moses (Deut. xxviii.) opened up to them God’s purpose 
with more particularity and clearness. He insists, how- 
ever, upon obedience to the law as a necessary condi- 
tion of their retaining God’s favor and their nationality. 
If they disobeyed, he tells them that their cities shall be 
besieged ; that famine shall drive families to devour each 
other ; that their towns should be laid waste and their sanct- 
uary desolated ; that their enemies should dwell in their 
land, and that they should be scattered among the heathen, 
and pine away in a strange land. And then he promises 
them that, if they repent, they shall be brought out of the 
strange land to which they have been carried captive, even 
as the Lord brought them out of Egypt. And, centuries 
afterward, Nathan promised David, as he took away the 
kingdom from Saul, that the mercy of the Lord should not 
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depart from him, but that his kingdom should be perma- 
nent and his throne established forever; for his seed after 
him should sit upon it evermore. 

Such were the promises made and the belief cherished by 
the nation. The prophets based their predictions of the 
future welfare of their nation and the continuance of the 
royal family on these fundamental articles in the faith of 
the nation. Obedience would insure prosperity in their land ; 
disobedience would bring debasement, invasion, captivity, 
avd desolation, till the day when by reformation the “rem- 
nant should return” and rebuild Jerusalem, and replant 
the fig-trees, and sow the corn, and heap once more the long 
deserted threshing-floors. But in all these changes, in all 
these revolutions and devastations of cities and fields, 
David's posterity would occupy the throne. 

These are the fundamental facts on which the prophets 
rest their addresses, and outside of which they seldom, if 
ever, go. Just as Christian ministers and statesmen, to-day, 
announce the consequences of the violation of the law of 
brotherhood and the principles of justice to individuals and 
nations by inferences drawn from the nature of man and the 
teachings of the gospel, so these old prophet preachers and 
patriots announce the judgments and promises of God upon 
the nation as these judgments and promises are recorded 
in their law. Whether they had other and fuller knowl- 
edge of the future, derived from other sources than their 
own moral presentiments and the declarations of the Mosaic 
law and from earlier annunciations by the revered elder 
prophets, must be determined, and can only be determined, 
by an examination of the prophecies themselves. If these 
prophets denounce no evils which are not condemned by 
conscience and their law, if they foretell no judgments 
against injustice and idolatry which have not been previ- 
ously announced or are not necessarily inferred from what 
has been announced by their law-giver, there is obviously 
no proof that they were supernaturally enlightened in 
regard to the events of the future, since what they predict 
had been predicted before their age. 
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And, further, if they do predict events as the result of 
violating the law of righteousness as written on the heart 
and in the law, it is not evidence that they had any direct 
revelation respecting them, unless these events are such 
that no human sagacity could have anticipated them, no 
awakened conscience could have feared them. Dr. Davison, 
an eminent authority in his Church, takes the same ground. 
He says, “ The nature of the event itself must be such that 
it could not be foreseen by any supposable effort of reason, 
or be deduced upon principles of calculation derived from 
probability and experience.” 

V. Again, it must be always borne in mind that, since 
the prophecies are poetry, and Oriental poetry, hyperbole, 
apostrophe, and personification, and all the boldest figures of 
speech are constantly used, and must be regarded in their 
interpretation. Names, persons, places are not infrequently 
introduced into their addresses by the prophets to give life, 
point, force, impressiveness to their speech. The inter- 
preter must not give literal personal significance to these. 
If he does, he will miss the- prophet’s meaning, and fail of 
appreciating the vigor and incisiveness of the prophet’s 
style. When a modern patriot, in the ardor of his denun- 
ciation of a traitor, exclaims, “The Arnolds and the Davises 
shall be held in everlasting contempt,” he does not mean 
the posterity of those men, much less all men who bear their 
names; but he means men of like falseness to high trusts, 
men of like hostility to their country, like traitors of their 
nation. So these ancient patriot prophets, by the annun- 
ciation of names, individualize, personify, so to speak, certain 
traits of character and certain crimes against their nation 
and mankind. 

VI. Finally, the reader of the prophecies must remember 
that scholars of a subsequent age were accustomed to 
make more explicit obscure passages by marginal notes, 
called scholia by the critics: which notes were introduced 
by subsequent copyists into the text, supposing that they 
were a part of the prophet’s own writing which had been 
accidentally omitted, and which the careless copyist had 
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placed in the margin. In this way, many of the prophecies 
are made very much more definite than they were when the 
prophet delivered them. Minute rules are given by the 
critics for detecting these scholia, which it would be as 
wearisome as useless for me to repeat in this place. 

Very special attention should be given to this rule, that 
we may not attribute to the prophet knowledge to which he 
laid no claim, and which is attributed to him only because 
the note of some scholar of a subsequent age added par- 
ticulars which history revealed or his own conjectures 
suggested. 

In reading the prophecies, then, we must remember that 
they are by no means mostly filled with disclosures of future 
events; that, when future events are announced, their com- 
ing is conditioned upon conduct; that they are poetry, and 
Oriental poetry, and must be interpreted as such; that sub- 
sequent writers used these poetical books as fountains from 
which to draw illustration and ornamentation, and applied 
passages to persons and places differing from those referred 
to by the original writers, as we quote and apply Milton 
and Shakspere; that, therefore, we must determine the 
prophet’s meaning from his own writings, and not by the 
subsequent use of them by others; that we must learn what 
the writers anterior to the prophet have said before we can 
determine how much is original with him; and, finally, that 
careful examination must be made, lest some note by a sub- 
sequent copyist or reader has found its way into the text, 
making a prohecy more definite than the prophet made it. 
Regarding these rules, one cannot fail of understanding some 
of the sublimest writings which have come down to us on 
the tide of time. 

An illustration of these interpolations, scholia, may be 
found in Isaiah vii. ‘In that day,” says the prophet, “ shall 
Jehovah shave with a razor hired beyond the river.” To 
this the more modern annotator adds, as an explanation of 
the metaphor, “shave with a razor,” “with the king of 
Assyria.” In the same chapter, a later annotator has made 
definite an indefinite prophecy of Isaiah that Ephraim 
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should be destroyed, by adding these words, “and within 
threescore and five years shall Ephraim be broken, that 
he be no more a people.” In the eighth chapter is another 
instance of the explanation of a metaphor of the old 
prophet by a later writer. “Behold,” says the prophet, 
speaking of the incursion of an enemy as a river overflowing 
its banks, “ behold the Lord bringeth upon thee the strong 
and mighty waters of the river”; and the annotator adds, 
“the king of Assyria and all his glory,” thus explaining 
whom the prophet meant by his metaphor “the mighty 
waters of the river.” 

Take another instance of a modern explanation of the 
prophet’s metaphor. Speaking of the punishment impend- 
ing over the people, the prophet says, “ Jehovah shall cut off 
from Israel the head and the tail in one day.” The anno- 
tator, to explain what the metaphor “ the head and the tail ” 
means, adds these words, “The aged and the honorable are 
the head, and the prophet that speaketh falsehood is the 
tail.” 

Once more, the prophet says, “ The light of the sun shall 
be sevenfold”; and the annotator adds in explanation, “as 
the light of seven days.” 

These examples must suffice to show the importance of 
the rules of interpretation, just announced, to separate the 
notes of later interpreters from the original writings of the 
prophet. 

R. P. STEBBINS. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL BEGINNINGS IN CAROLINA. 


FIRST PAPER. 


While in New England, the special land of religious 
independency, some form of Dissent must naturally have 
organized the first church and had controlling influence on 
society, the impression prevails that the case was other- 
wise in South Carolina, and that the Church of England 
was here contemporary with the settlement of the province, 
and gave the section its first religious character. Settle- 
ment here being not from specifically religious or theolog- 
ical impulses,—this being primarily an English trading 
colony, bringing freely their existing ideas, homes, and 
forms with them,—the impression prevails that the English 
Church must naturally have been the first, the controlling, 
if not the monopolizing, form of religion. History, however, 
does not confirm this impression. Episcopacy now doubt- 
less has pre-eminence (in the city of Charleston, though not 
throughout the State) in numbers, in prestige, and in social 
power. The Carolinian finds great satisfaction in his Eng- 
lish antecedents. “ We are English, you know,” is the con- 
tented explanation of many local characteristics, especially 
those which differ from modern America in general. In a 
tacit way, the churches generally now accept Episcopal pre- 
eminence as a thing of historical necessity. The unwritten 
Scripture of the locality is, “ What advantage hath the Epis- 
copalian? Much every way; but chiefly that of them were 
the fathers, the lords proprietors, the landgraves, palatines, 
and governors; and of them as loyal and titled Englishmen 
came, and must have come, the Prelatical Church which is 
over all forever.” 

A glance at our origins shows the case, I say, to be 
otherwise. It may be said in general terms that religious 
Dissent peopled the whole of America. 1620 saw the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth; 1630 saw the advent of 
the Puritans at Salem and Boston; 1681 saw the Friends 
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established in Pennsylvania; and right here, on the Ashley 
and the Cooper, the close of that century saw seven dissent- 
ing congregations established in their chosen forms of wor- 
ship, most of them with edifices, and one Episcopalian. 

Curiously enough, by the way, this region of Carolina 
was three times within a hundred and fifty years attempted 
to be colonized by adventurers from three countries whose 
kings were all Charleses ; and two of them gave the locality 
the name of Charles, dr Carolina. In 1524, Lucas Vasquez 
de Ayllon, under the auspices of Charles V. of Spain, 
visited these waters, entering the finest harbor on the coast, 
now called Port Royal, named the country Chicora, and 
determined to make what is now Beaufort his capital. 
If this colony had succeeded, the country would have been 
given to the Romish Church. Half a century later, in 1562, 
Admiral de Coligny sent out from France a colony of 
his brother Huguenots, who entered the same harbor, gave 
it its present name, and built Fort Charles, in honor of 
Charles IX. of France. It would at first appear that, if this 
colony had succeeded, it would have given this country to 
the Protestants. But that it could not have been allowed 
to succeed seems probable from the relation of King Charles 
to the Protestants in his own country. He hated the 
Huguenots, and was involved in the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew; and when, a few years afterward, Menendez 
captured a colony of Protestants in Florida, and hung them 
on the trees with the inscription, “I do this, not as to 
Frenchmen, but as to Lutherans,” the king not only had 
no rebuke for this, but was suspected of abetting it. Ex- 
actly a hundred years later, in 1663, Charles II. of Eng- 
land granted a charter for the province of Carolina. Thus, 
three Charleses— kings of Spain, France, and England — 
were concerned in the settlement of this territory of Caro- 
lina; and the third colony, besides giving the name of their 
king to the province, called their first city Carolopolis. 

Does it not seem that Providence evidently designed this 
country to be consecrated to religious liberty and equality 
of privilege? Therefore, the ultimate success of these 
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attempts at colonization was deferred till the conditions 
were favorable. Under authority of this last charter, by 
Charles of England, a Proprietary Government was formed, 
and the Earl of Shaftesbury was deputed to frame its code. 
“Tt must be conformable to monarchy, and yet agreeable to 
dissenters,” said the instructions. He called to his aid the 
celebrated philosopher and Unitarian, John Locke, who 
drafted the basis of the “ Fundamental Constitutions” of 
Carolina,— Locke thus early, and Priestley a century later 
(as will be narrated), contributing to the foundation of 
this present Unitarian church in Charleston. Locke, the 
avowed and well-known friend of religious freedom, was 
accustomed to say that at the day of judgment it would 
not be asked whether a man were the follower of Luther 
or Calvin, but whether he embraced the truth in the love of 
it. He believed the general outside and dissenting world 
would best be brought to the acceptance of Christianity, 
not by compulsion or by power of legal discriminations 
against them, but by illustration of the truth and reason- 
ableness of its doctrine and the peaceableness and inoffen- 
siveness of its professors, by good usage and persuasion, 
and by all those convincing methods of gentleness and 
meekness suitable to the rules and designs of the gospel. 
He therefore rested his Fundamental Constitutions on 
these three religious propositions: 1. That there is a God ; 
2. That God is to be publicly worshipped; 8. That it is 
lawful, and the duty of every man, being thereunto called 
by them that govern, to bear witness to the truth. 

On these broad and general religious propositions, the 
Fundamental Constitutions of Carolina were originally based, 
giving equal liberty of conscience and worship, with ample 
protection to all settlers in the province. Not long after, it 
was attempted to revise these Constitutions in the interest 
of the English Church, making it the established religion, 
alone entitled to public maintenance, the while granting to 
others tolerance. John Locke disavowed both authorship 
and approval of these articles. And, after many efforts to 
effect some such modification, it was abandoned ; the people 
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generally persistently refusing it, and preferring even to 
relinquish altogether self-government, and revert to the 
original charter and the direct government of the crown, 
rather than give any sect a monopoly. 

Proceeding to the occupancy and settlement of this 
' province of Carolina, the Proprietaries appointed William 
Sayles, a dissenter, the first governor. He sailed from 
England with his first band of emigrants— mostly Eng- 
lish dissenters, with a few Huguenots —in January, 1678. 
Touching at Ireland for servants and at Barbadoes for 
seeds, he reached Port Royal Harbor on St. Patrick’s Day, 
1678, and landed where about a hundred years before the 
Huguenots, under Jean Ribault, had engraved the lilies of 
France and erected the Fortress of Carolina. After a few 
months at Port Royal, they explored the coast, and, enter- 
ing the Ashley River, fixed their settlement on the west 
side, opposite what is now the city of Charleston. In the 
course of two years, a local government was organized, and 
the town fortified and called Charles Town. 

About the same time, lands began to be taken up, appar- 
ently by the same parties, on the point between the 
rivers called Oyster Point, the site of the present city; 
and, in 1679, the corporation and government were formally 
transferred to the new site, which they called New Charles 
Town. Thomas Ashe, writing in 1682, says: “The town 
is regularly laid out into large and capacious streets. In 
it, they have reserved convenient places for the building 
of a church, town-house, and other public structures; an 
artillery ground for the exercise of their militia, and 
wharves for the convenience of their trade and shipping.” 

Ecclesiastical records and statistics seem to have suffered 
seriously from two destructive tornadoes that swept this 
coast in the early part of the seventeenth century, so that 
almost no exact data are now accessible. Tradition and 
collateral evidence unite, however, in establishing certain 
approximate dates. The Baptist denomination apparently 
had an organization and a minister as early as 1682, 
meeting for worship in the homes of the members. This 
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was, no doubt, the first church organized and active in the 
province. Its edifice, however, was not built until about 
1699. The Congregational or Independent Church was 
apparently the second in order of organization. 

Rev. Benjamin Pierpont, Congregationalist, a native of 
Massachusetts, and graduate of Harvard University, 1689, 
migrated from near Boston in 1691, with a select company, 
to found an Independent Church in Carolina. He died in 
1698, aged about thirty. This religious colony was un- 
doubtedly the nucleus of an organization which immediately 
gathered into its broad and charitable fold all the rem- 
nant of the “dissenting” element of that period. French 
Protestant, or Huguenot, Scotch and Irish Presbyterian, 
Old and New England Congregational,— all these for a time 
found hospitable shelter and religious peace in the generous 
“circle” of that historic organization now popularly known 
in this city as the “Circular Church.” Of this nursing 
parent, our Unitarian Church is the spiritual and legitimate 
child; and from this fold the various denominations have 
mostly separated to establish their own organizations. 

Visitors to Charleston seldom fail to admire the pictur- 
esque beauty of the present ruins of this “ Circular Church.” 
Though built about 1806, it represents the earliest church 
edifice in the province, and stands on almost the same site. 
It was destroyed in the great fire of December, 1861. The 
congregation, too enfeebled to rebuild, worship in their 
chapel near by. The ruins stand, a circular wall, eighty- 
eight feet in diameter, and a square tower, all of which 
nature makes haste to beautify. Ivies climb to its top, 
covering its scars, swinging their lithe green arms against 
the blue sky, and making a place where the sparrow may 
find a house and the swallow a nest for herself. 

The exact date of the erection of the first meeting-house 
in the province is not known. Ramsay says, “The first 
English church was built between 1690-97.” Dalcho, who 
writes in the- interests of Episcopacy, says “‘ about 1682,” 
preferring the earlier date for certain presumptive reasons, 
especially because “it would be unreasonable to suppose 
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that Episcopalians remained twenty years in Carolina with- 
out a church.” But, in the absence of any positive testi- 
mony, this comfortable presumption will appear as proof 
only to those who seek its comfort. It is known that an 
English church was in existence in 1697, and that it was 
on the plot originally assigned for a church in the plan of 
the town; and this is all, as regards that church. Dalcho 
says the Independent or Congregational church was built 
about 1690; the French Protestant, or Huguenot, before 
1693; and a Quaker meeting-house, about 1696. Besides 
this, there were four small congregations of French Prot- 
estants outside the city, three of them with edifices of 
worship. 

Now, a curious thing in this showing is the small propor- 
tion of Church of England and the large proportion of 
dissenting element in the first thirty years. As said above, 
the natural supposition would be in favor of the immediate 
and strong establishment of the Church of England; and 
the impression now holds that such was the historic con- 
dition. But here we find in the city of Charleston one 
Baptist, one Independent Congregational, one Huguenot, 
and one Quaker, with organization and edifice, either prior 
to or contemporary with the Church of England; and 
many other circumstances illustrate the large proportion of 
dissent in the colony. Humphrey, the historian, says that 
during the first thirty years “there was scarce any face of 
the Church of England in this province.” 

And, for any success it may have had in the thirty years 
following, it was indebted, first, to the generous action of the 
dissenters in the colony, and, secondly, to the assistance 
furnished by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, organized by William III. of England. 
This society in 1702 sent ever the Rev. Samuél Thomas, 
who soon after became the resident minister at Goose 
Creek. But he was apparently not acceptable to the 
colony; for we find the Rev. Edward Marston, rector of 
St. Philips, writing to Rev. Dr. Stanhope, “ The best service 
your society can do this young man, Mr. Thomas, is to 
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maintain him a few years at one of our universities, where 
he may better learn the principles and government of the 
Church of England, with some other useful learning, which 
I am afraid he wants.” That society, in 1710, took posses- 
sion of this territory, subdivided it into parishes, established 
two schools, and maintained ministers and teachers in them 
for about fifty years, besides paying a portion of the support 
of the rector of St. Philips in Charleston. It was, then, 
about eighty years before the Church of England found its 
local support sufficient in this province; while dissent, with 
its considerable number of churches, must of course have 
borne from the first its own church burdens, in addition to 
the government’s ecclesiastical assessments. 

Another significant thing appears in the relations of these 
churches. I said Episcopacy was “indebted first to the 
generous action of the dissenters.” In this way: Previous 
to the formation in England of this “Society for Propaga- 
tion,” etc.,—é.e., in 1694,— the General Assembly of Caro- 
lina, by legislative act, granted to the rector of St. Philips 
Church and to his successors a salary of one hundred and 
fifty pounds sterling per annum for ever; and that “he shall 
have and enjoy all the lands, negroes, cattle, and moneys 
appointed for the benefit and behalf of the minister of the 
Church of Charleston.” The Assembly that made this 
grant was confessedly “composed of more than two-thirds 
dissenters, and the richest and soberest among the peo- 
ple.” The act was approved by Governor Blake, himself 
a dissenter. 

It might well be supposed, as is recorded, that “this act 
of Christian recognition and generosity had the happy effect 
of diffusing for a time feelings of harmony and mutual 
good will throughout the province.” But, just ten years 
afterward,—in 1704, two years after the English society 
had sent over the theological men and money that had 
made the English Church strong,—this same General As- 
sembly, being changed in character and now led by a 
zealous Prelatical Governor, passed an act excluding all 
dissenters from that time forth from the Assembly. Ram- 
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say says the Episcopalians elected an Assembly favorable 
to their project, and succeeded by surprise in securing a 
majority; and Dalcho himself says it was a vote of twelve 
to eleven. They required, as a prerequisite of election to 
that Assembly, that the candidate should conform to the 
religions worship and take the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper according to the rites and usages of the Church of 
England. Now, as a majority of the members engaged in 
this work of legislation — according to the statement of the 
Rev. Edward Marstch, rector of St. Philips, and supported 
there by the votes and money of these excluded dissent- 
ers — were themselves habitual absentees from church, and 
many of them had never taken the sacrament at all, they 
saw they were in danger of excluding themselves. So they 
declared by the same act that all high churchmen should 
be eligible to seats in any future Assembly, if for twelve 
months next preceding they had not received the sacra- 
ment in any dissenting congregation. In this, they were 
evidently safe; for it was not likely that legislators, with 
so little sacramental or religious-in their characters any 
way, had offended by taking the sacrament in a dissenting 
church. 

Such return for their own generosity naturally disturbed 
the dissenters, and it provoked a protest from the candid 
rector of St. Philips. “I cannot think it will be much for 
the credit and service of the Church of England here,” he 
said, “that such provision should be made for admitting the 
most loose and profligate to sit and vote in the making of 
the laws.” For thus speaking evil of dignitaries, which the 
Assembly called “contumacious conduct,” the Rev. Mr. 
Marston was ejected from his office, and deprived of the 
support which the dissenting Assembly had granted him ; 
and the remainder of his life was embittered by ecclesias- 
tical disfavor, and by many futile endeavors to secure 
certain sums due him for services. 

But the Assembly did not stop with this. They declared 
the Church of England the established religion of the prov- 
ince. They persecuted the Huguenots in all possible ways, 
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even indicating the hours at which only they might hold 
their services.* They passed an act against “blasphemy 
and profaneness,” though, according to the testimony of 
Landgrave and ex-Governor Smith, “they were themselves 
some of the most profanest in the country.” And then, as 
an instrument of persecution against the dissenters, they 
appointed a commission of twenty laymen, not half of whom 
were church members, with full powers of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, and to deprive at pleasure ministers of their 
livings. ° 

In view of such legislation, Governor Archdale expressed 
himself emphatically. “It is stupendous to consider,” he 
said, “ how passionate and preposterous zeal not only veils, 
but stupefies often, the rational powers.” “As the civil 
power doth endanger itself by grasping at more than its 
essential right can justly and reasonably claim, so the 
English Church, by overtopping its power in too great a 
severity, in forsaking the golden rule of doing as they 
would be done by, may so weaken the foundation of the 
ecclesiastical and civil State of Carolina that they may 
both sink into a ruinous condition by losing their main 
sinews and strength, which, as Solomon saith, lies in the 
multitude of its inhabitants. And this I am satisfied in, 
and have some experimental reason for what I say,— that, 
if the extraordinary fertility and pleasantness of the country 
had not been an alluring and binding .obligation to most 
dissenters there settled, they had left the High Church to 
have been a prey to the wolves and bears, Indians and 
foreign enemies.” 

From this oppression, the dissenters appealed to the home 
government; and, two years after, Queen Anne expressed 
her desire “to do all in her power to relieve her subjects,” 
and declared the obnoxious acts null and void. The next 
Legislature could do no less than repeal the law; but, doing 





*The burden of this restriction is in the circumstance that a large proportion of these 
resided on their plantations along the Cooper River. They therefore came to the city in 
their boats, taking advantage of the favoring tides, and making their hours of worship to 
conform. Says a writer, “ They could be seen, profiting by the tide, arriving by families, 
in their canoes, at the public landing at the foot of Queen Street, preserving a religivus 
silence which was alone interrupted by the noise of their oars,” 
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so, it passed a new Church Act, which remained in force 
till after the Revolution, and which even more effectually 
compassed their ecclesiastical ends. 

In these ways, after about forty years,— by the generous 
co-operation of the dissenters and the material aid of the 
new missionary society in England,— the Episcopal Church 
in Carolina acquired power and influence. As a conse- 
quence,— apart from any intention to oppress,—the ten- 
dency and effect of the strengthened body was to absorb 
the weaker. There were at one time, as already narrated, 
four Huguenot church organizations with edifices in the 
province, besides a small settlement on Goose Creek, which 
did not erect a church. But, by 1720, all, except this 
in Charleston, were absorbed into the Episcopal Church, 
because they were not so well able to support their own 
organizations and pastors. It was easier, and sometimes 
the necessary resort, to avail themselves of the religious 
privileges of the churches so securely sustained. They 
could not understand nor enjoy the service in English: 
they could not sustain French clergymen of their own faith. 
In one instance, in what was called the Orange Quarter, on 
Cooper River, the Huguenot congregation was offered, and 
on deliberation accepted as the only way they could enjoy 
worship in their own tongue, a French clergyman, on con- 
dition that they would use the French translation of the 
Book of Common Prayer approved by Edward VI. But 
the Huguenot Church in Charleston has steadfastly resisted 
the tendency and danger of absorption into the strengthened 
Episcopacy. In 1724, Isaac Mazyck, one of the founders 
of the church, addresses a letter to a Mr. Gourdin, another 
member of the church then in Europe, with reference to 
securing a minister for them; and he complains that Mr. 
Gourdin, who was called from London before the business 
was attended to, should carelessly commit*so important a 
matter to his brother, “one who is known to favor the 
union of the church with the Episcopal.” The next year 
he writes another letter, in which he fears that “ efforts will 


now be too late: the church is going over to the English 
establishment.” 
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The apprehended calamity was at that time averted; 
and a loyal band still proudly keep up the heroic traditions 
so written in blood on the fields of France, and with some- 
what of the same‘heroism. For, perhaps, this Church never 
found the struggle severer and the prospect less promising, 
never felt itself weaker and the Established Church more 
menacing, than in this present day. New Huguenots are 
no longer born to keep the company full; years have 
diluted the Huguenot blood; traditions ever so holy and 
significant and ever so personal appeal only to the few. Those 
who now want undiluted Calvinism find it in the Presby- 
terian Church,— purer and stronger here in Charleston to- 
day than in Geneva; and those who want a mild theology 
with a strong social position find it in the Episcopal 
Church. So, now, the names we read on the mural tablets 
and tombs of the Huguenot Church we find in the living 
congregations and present records of that church which 
some are still fond of calling “the establishment”; for “ we 
are English, you know.” 

One more interesting episode in the early ecclesiastical 
history of this section may be narrated. About 1695, the 
church in Dorchester, Mass., being moved with a missionary 
impulse, organized a church for planting the gospel in Caro- 
lina; and Joseph Lord, a school teacher of the town, was 
selected and ordained to its ministry on October 22 of that 
year. They left Boston December 14, and about the middle 
of January, 1696, after a tedious and stormy passage, sailed 
up the Ashley in search of a convenient place of settlement. 
They selected a spot in the midst of an unbroken wilder- 
ness, twenty miles from the dwelling of any whites, and 
called the place Dorchester, after the town in Massachusetts 
from which they came. In 1720, Mr. Lord returned to 
Massachusetts, and was succeeded by Rev. Hugh Fisher. 
At his death, Oct. 7, 1784, John Osgood, a child of the new 
settlement, born in Dorchester, S.C., and educated at Har- 
vard College, was ordained and became pastor of the church 
March 24, 1785. After about twenty years more, the entire 
congregation removed to Medway, Ga.; and, having erected 
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a log house of worship, the first sermon was preached in it 
by Mr. Osgood, June 17, 1754. Here they entered upon 
a career eminent alike for piety and for patriotism. They 
led the State in the struggle for American independence, 
and with such signal qualities as caused their county to be 
afterwards re-named from “the Parish of St. John” to 
“Liberty County.” In the late war between the States, 
they stood stoutly for union, till the voice of the State at 
large was given for secession, when they, for the first 
time, surrendered their convictions to what they felt was 
wrong. 

The story of this Dorchester church is a signal instance 
of transitoriness. Sixty years covers its whole history. It 
entered and broke the wilderness. The wilderness has 
followed, and nearly covered its steps. It remained long 
enough to raise and educate one of its own children for its 
ministry, and then, under his lead, migrated. 

A few dilapidated dwellings remain; and, of the brick 
church, the tower alone stands, two courses high; its wood- 
work all decayed; its doors and windows shown, but 
destroyed in their outlines by the bricks having fallen 
away. Visiting it last summer, I rode my horse through 
its crumbling doorway and vestibule into what was once 
the body of the church, making my way, with some sense 
of desecration and a good deal of difficulty, through the 
tangle of tropical vines and full-grown trees that stand 
and lift their heads to heaven where once a pilgrim congre- 
gation stood and prayed. The foundations and outline of 
the edifice could be distinctly traced; and all around were 
the fallen stones and broken tombs of the old church-yard. 
A few rods distant, the concrete walls of the old fort stand 
on the banks of the Ashley, which, narrow, sluggish, and 
dark with the overarching trees, flows quietly by. 

Such were the ecclesiastical conditions in the Province 
of Carolina nearly two centuries ago. Into that early soil, 
the roots of our present Unitarian Church run back. 
Truly has a writer on Constitutional History (Stubbs) 
remarked, “ The roots of the present lie deep in the past; 
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and nothing in the past is dead to the man who would 
know how the present comes to be what it is.” In another 
paper, we will trace the origin and course of the only 
Unitarian church the innutritious soil of Carolina ever 


sustained. 
E. C. L. BRowne. 


THE ETHICS OF SCENERY. 


There is nothing in ancient life and literature to corre- 
spond exactly with our modern love of scenery. We find 
traces of nature worship in a large and general way, imper- 
sonation of its forms and forces, and that degree of appre- 
ciation of its presence which is shown by awe or fear. But 
there was nothing intimate, nothing familiar and friendly, 
in man’s approach to nature. He could deify the outward 
universe, but would hardly dare to study deliberately into 
its secrets and delight in the details of its wonder. It was 
as yet too far off and inscrutable to be an object of love. 
As a whole, it could be admired; and, beyond this, all that 
was allowed was a crude attempt at imitating and utilizing 
its various agencies and forces. 

As yet there was no beginning of a descriptive literature. 
The poetic hero had, to be sure, an incidental background of 
scenic impressiveness; but it is always the human interest, 
the man or woman, and not the outward condition that we 
see. Poetry was martial, and full of the crdder impulses of 
life. It could not be expected to turn from men to things, 
until men had begun to rest from action, and the rights 
and privileges of a time of leisure had been earned. Then, 
with something of the world’s more positive work accom- 
plished, a time of contemplation would come, and nature 
would have a cultus of its own. It would at last be studied 
for its own sake, and not as a mere accessory of striking 
and romantic deeds. 

So long as men lived a life of soil and sunshine, nature 
was too near, too familiar, to be an object of study. It was 
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not possible to get away from its every-day, domestic aspect. 
Distance and interruption were needed to furnish the proper 
point of view. Observing it from a purely external stand- 
point, as men did then, there was nothing with which to 
contrast it. The first step toward an appreciation of nature 
was to get away from it. Then, the development of an in. 
ward sense would emphasize the meaning of its external 
complement, as well as suggest a method of approach. 

Descriptive literature is distinctively modern, the product 
of a civilization which largely centres itself in cities. It 
is only of late that even art has been released from epic 
duty and the service of State and Church, so that it could 
feel free to revel in simple phases of natural life and beauty. 
It can now trust its theme to the recognition of a more 
recent and impressive need, that of truthfulness to nature. 
With an undiscovered world all around it, and a constit- 
uency just awakening to its existence and appreciation, art 
can afford to ignore the remote and rest in what it finds 
near at hand. 

Imposing scenery has of late become a luxury, as much 
a matter of expensive taste as indulgence in any of the 
fine arts. The considerations which determine the location 
of the centres of life leave entirely out of the account the 
best phases and influences of scenery. Commerce and all 
forms of business, and even ordinary intellectual needs, best 
accord with the commonplace in nature. Cities and scenery 
in general do not and cannot go together. Utility and the 
exigencies of social and political life will never sacrifice 
themselves to conditions of poetic impressiveness. Inacces- 
sibility, distance in perspective, and mightiness of propor- 
tion are imposing, but they never have been found practical. 

But this very fact of a wide separation in sphere between 
the two has not been without its beneficial effect. The 
removal of that which was impressive in nature to a dis- 
tance has quickened observation, induced thought, and 
deepened delight. It has supplemented the merely mate- 
rial with something of the imaginative element, thus making 
nature a vast creative factor in the sphere of thought. It 
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has made that impressive which was before commonplace. 
It has come just in time to offset with insight and sugges- 
tiveuess the somewhat narrowing work of analysis and 
routine. 

Men acknowledge something hostile, something obstruc- 
tive of their progress in the massiveness of nature, at the 
same time that they seek it for its stimulating qualities. 
But it so happens that those who most suffer from its oppo- 
sition are the ones who most feel its grandeur. An age 
that expends millions in tunnelling and bridging the might- 
iness. that lies in its path is also the age when, for the first 
time in the history of literature, poet and thinker elaborate 
their impressions of nature. But poet and thinker will 
then be very careful not to claim too much for their 
apparent return to nature. They will not, like Thoreau, 
talk too much about the native freshness to which they 
have come, remembering that genuinely primitive life has 
been unconscious alike of natural or unnatural. 

To study nature is not necessarily to be natural: indeed, 
it is oftener than otherwise to be the reverse. There is 
only artificialness in the frequent pretence of sympathy 
with primitive life, while the noisy protest against the un- 
naturalness of society often at best betrays the latest touch 
of art. We have at last reached the possibility of analyz- 
ing scenery, but we have lost forever the earlier capacity 
for self-forgetfulness amid its force and sublimity. So late, 
indeed, has the possibility come that we are unfortunately 
obliged to link our recognition of outward impressiveness 
with that of inward limitation. 

There seems to be a natural craving in the human mind 
for that effect which is generally derived from mountain 
scenery, and yet there is no uniformity in the testimony as 
to what that peculiar effect is. Commonly, it has been held 
to be one of exhilaration, of breadth and loftiness of mental 
outlook. A subtle connection has been divined between 
external might and human power. To many there is in- 
tense satisfaction and a personal stimulation in the presence 
of natural sublimity. 
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But it is a matter of history and experience that precisely 
the opposite of this effect is also possible. Many find this 
stimulation too great, and the suggestions by contrast too 
vivid and painful to ever find peace in such surroundings. 
There is an eagerness and uncertainty, a want of restfulness 
in inward stand-point and experience, which many can keep 
at bay only in the familiar routine of life and amid objects 
of natural scenery which are near and well known. This 
element of distance in outlook is precisely the one that they 
are all the time laboring most assiduously to avoid. Alzeady 
there is too great a sense of inward distance, too much re- 
moteness in the sources of mental and spiritual satisfaction. 
The loneliness and chill of the external summit speak too 
plainly of social limitations, and those ideal wants which 
even ordinary domestic life does so little to fulfil. 

Undoubtedly there is a hunger of the eye and heart 
which only the presence of ‘natural sublimity will appease, 
while there are many minds which can see just enough, 
without seeing too much, in an immensity which allows 
them to retain their confidence in themselves. With a 
nature more evenly balanced, and a certain pronounced 
lack of the intenser sides of experience, they feel the need 
of exhilaration. Stimulation becomes joyous, like the flight 
of a bird. Outward suggestiveness jars upon no conscious- 
ness of inward failure or discord. They feel themselves 
a part of the order of nature, and personally fulfilled in its 
impressiveness. 

Of such a temperament was Leigh Hunt. He locks arms 
with Carlyle at midnight, and points the melancholic critic 
at his side to the starry heavens. “Look at that!” he 
exclaims, in answer to the other's misanthropy. “Ah, but 
it is a sad sight!” is the reply, dictated by a widely dif- 
ferent temperamental stand-point. To the one, the starry 
immensity is a stimulation to the fancy; to the other, a 
suggestion of bitter experience and a cause of depression. 

But leaving out the misanthropy, which does not neces- 
sarily enter into the account, there may be too much haste 
and propulsion in our life, too strong an insistence already 
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upon that which is far away and unattainable, so that dis- 
tant outlooks cannot allay our fever. Elevation speaks of 
climbing, the remote savors of effort and disappointment. 
Whereas there may be the opposite call in our nature for 
calm and coolness, for moderate elevations only, for pleas- 
ant, restful pictures, for home scenes and the suggestion of 
stability. In all such cases there can be neither rest nor 
effective work among mountains, with their ceaseless utter- 
ance of onward and upward, their intense and rarefied 
atmospheres. 

Longfellow has aptly caught this impression in his “ Ex- 
celsior.” There is a pallid form ever rising into the night 
of an insatiable aspiration, with the commoner levels of life 
below and the icy air of the summit he seeks striking a 
deeper and deeper chill of disappointment with every as- 
cending step. There is a fine blending of inward and out- 
ward in the poet’s picture. The experience it typifies is 
by no means an uncommon one, but the poet has found 
its counterpart in nature. The wayside is not mentioned, 
but he hints that it has its mission as well as the summit. 
Nothing is said of the human mountain, nor of the dangers 
of looking too far and wide; nevertheless, the pathos that 
there is in the story of the soul’s wandering was never so 
beautifully caught before. 

Hawthorne used to say that there was no view so restful 
and satisfying as that of a broad stretch of meadow lands. 
He grew languid and spiritless after a time in the Berk- 
shires, and attributed his distemper and inability to work 
to the mountains. Something in the outlook hurt him, and 
he was not truly himself until he got away to the low 
levels of the sea or reaches of a land that furnished homes 
and farms. The Wayside or the Old Manse at Concord 
exactly fulfilled his ideal as well as satisfied his needs. 
There the eye never wearied. On every side was the near, 
the familiar, the restful. The world ceased to look down 
upon him coldly, but had become friendly and homelike. 
It was not now so hard to stay on the earth and struggle. 
One could forget much within the well-known and recon- 
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ciling limits of daily observation. He had never felt fully 
sure of his own worth, and here nature did not strengthen 
the doubt. Its immensity did not hint at inevitable human 
failure. Here he could almost believe in his own work. 
There may, indeed, have been a touch of flattery in this 
ministry of familiar beauty; but it was an influence not 
unneeded in a sensitive nature such as his. 

From a widely different temperamental stand-point comes 
the breezy dictum of perhaps the least morbid of all great 
literary characters. “On every height there lies repose.” 
To Goethe’s realism the proposition doubtless conveyed 
a self-evident truth. With almost nothing of the spiritual 
about him; with rigid, unfaltering purpose taking the place 
of timid or restless aspiration; with no sense of limitation 
in the abundance of inward strength to bend his life to 
outward adjustment; with neither sensitiveness nor unself- 
ishness to come between him and nature’s most striking 
manifestation of beauty or of strength;—the great Ger- 
man had nothing to lose and everything to gain in his ap- 
proach of the summits. . 

In spite of his being a poet, it was from observation, 
from fact and experience, rather than from the imaginative 
faculty, that he drew the materials for his work. He knew 
nothing of our modern restlessness. He was as reposeful 
as a savage, with a curious faculty of standing aloof from 
the inherited results of a culture in the delights of which 
he himself fully participated. He was a magnificent pagan, 
a glorious Greek, with a modern business man’s method. 
Self-depreciation played small part in his temperamental 
equipment. He was eminently a natural man, as that 
word is commonly applied; and it does not seem difficult 
to picture him undisturbed amid an external mightiness 
which easily suggested itself to him as his own. 

It should be granted, however, to the possibilities of 
Goethe’s thought, that repose is a relative term. Aspira- 
tion may be restful, and faith may not lose its poise in the 
midst of conscious want. It is commonly true that repose 
aud progress do not go well together, that the man who 
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‘lives low down is apt to be the most contented and peace- 
ful. But, while repose may be a phase of death, it may be 
as well a method of life. It is, doubtless, that higher plane 
of action which is characterized by calmness, which Goethe 
here had in mind. 

Negatively, too, there may be a soothing influence in 
Alpine solitudes, when it is the world of men and work 
which we wish to avoid. The heights may be a place of 
expiation, as they were to the heroine of Auerbach’s great 
novel; but one who has more than a mere personal issue to 
carry out, in some sort an organic relation to the race to 
fulfil, will find much that is wanting to their ministry. 

The best effect of scenery must always be to strengthen 
and inspire, and here it is that one of the limitations of 
mountain impressiveness appears. That which may be an 
occasional rest and stimulation often becomes a source of 
weakness in habitual use. To import a mountain view 
into a prosaic life is to have gained an unmistakable im- 
pulse, but the life itself in its commoner ranges must 
remain a level experience. From the practical side, moun- 
tains have had very little relationship to human needs. 
Men never have lived and worked and created in high 
latitudes. Occasional inspiration may have descended; but 
all formulations and embodiments, all great ideas and sys- 
tems, all living and lasting influences, have come from 
below. Human accomplishment is ever essentially restful 
and prosaic. The thought, fancy, or even action, which 
confesses the mountain, comes to expression amid condi- 
tions of every-day dulness. Goethe murmurs longingly 
of the heights, but he lives his life at Weimar. 

From no other kind of an atmosphere and scenery could 
his best work have come. There are purely practical rea- 
sons why none of the world’s inventions, creations, and dis- 
coveries could have originated among mountain summits ; 
but there are also reasons of a more subtle and inward char- 
acter. Poet, artist, thinker, may seek to get back to the 
primitive and natural; but they are precisely the ones who 
cannot live and work away from men. They appear to find 
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greatest artistic usefulness in strictly human neighborhoods. 
_ Again, they have discovered that the first office which 
the heights have for man is the emphasis they put upon his 
need of looking up. Familiarity with loftiness would, at 
best, give but a questionable advantage, that of looking 
down. He who dwells at the foot of mightiness receives its 
widest effect. That is to have kept a finer power than 
that of the eye and to have supplemented vision with 
imagination,— that is to have saved our humility and to 
have kept the edge of grandeur and remoteness from be- 
coming dull. The grandest function of the mountain is to 
have dignified and sweetened the valley. 

Occasionally, it may be a healthful experience to have 
the sounds of the busy world float up to us, until we realize 
a momentary superiority to it all. But the mood must 
pass to keep its virtue. It confers a blessing only because 
of its relation to a commoner and more positive experience. 
It solves nothing, but only saves the real solution from 
some of its dangers. 

But the moral limitation is also the artistic. Strictly 
speaking, there is nothing fine and harmonious, nothing 
really beautiful in mountains. They lack the subordination 
and control which are the elements in expression which 
give the most lasting satisfaction to the mind. Between 
the monotony of a prairie dead level and the monstrosity 
of a mountain range, there is a phase of natural sublimity 
and beauty, which derives its power of pleasing from a due 
subjection of all the parts in the landscape to the central 
whole. We see what appears to be, not an upheaval, but 
an orderly step in elevation without any tendencies to the 
unruly or gigantic in development. Such a condition can 
be found in the north of England, where a Skiddaw or 
Helvellyn plays a proper part in scenery which has its dis- 
tinctive characteristic in the lakes. One may delight in an 
impressiveness which forces upon him no undue sense of 
his own nothingness. Nature is peacefully imposing with- 
out too great and striking contrasts. She seems here to 
have had lofty inclinations, but to have kept them well 
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under control. There is unity in the landscape and unity 
in the impression. It is not one feature that we see, but 
the wholeness. It is like a face that will not let the eye 
linger upon one point of beauty, bat rests and fills the sight 
with a sense of harmonious completeness One could live 
here and find in the scenery no discouragement to effort. 
Indeed English literature bears ample testimony to the in- 
fluence such a surrounding has had upon the intellectual 
life, as a power which uplifts without belittling. 

All this we lose amid natural features of Titanic mighti- 
ness. The Alps are grand; but it is a volcanic sort of 
grandeur, which many people never approach without an 
inward chill. They typify a retributive energy, which has 
its corresponding depression in the minds of those who 
bring their conscious weakness into the presence of this 
awful sublimity of nature. The soul stands helpless, stripped 
of the dependencies of home and daily life, shivering before 
their unapproachableness. There is no relief, no background. 
to the immensity, nothing to save the observer from the 
desolation. It brings out into boider outline the inward 
Mont Blanc, that something unattained and unattainable 
within. There is no subtlety of effect, none of that blend- 
ing and toning down so essential to beauty. These moun- 
tains are rather interesting for their vastness and irregu- 
larity, and are sought, for the most part, as a mere curiosity. 
The stupendous elevation of one part over another in the 
landscape enforces attention, but it cannot hold it. The 
mind would soon weary and finally cease to think, if it 
could not rest from their perpetual obtrusion. 

Once or twice in a lifetime, it may be worth one’s while 
to lose every arrogance of selfhood in the shadow of Mont 
Blanc; but it will not be well to repeat the experience too 
often. Hopefulness and elasticity are becoming too val- 
uable a possession in the prevalent negations of city life 
for such a sacrifice. We need to keep our faith and self- 
reliance, and to come to nature for her best. We need her 
strength and no intensification of our own weakness. If it 
be true that there is too much self in the world, it is also 
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true that there is too little. The individual has been too 
much blotted out in the mightiness of systems. Institu- 
tions have already carried their mimicry of the mountains 
too far. Education and religion have overcome the mind 
where they should have made it free. The truer work of 
the future, in both these directions, will be to find that 
limit which nature so well illustrates in her commoner 
moods and phases, when that which might otherwise be- 
come oppressive is strictly held to impressiveness. 

This distinction cannot be better illustrated than by a 
reference to architecture, the earliest of all arts, as well as 
that which is nearest to nature. This is the only out-of- 
door art, confronted with the vivid contrasts of earth and 
sky, and, alone of all, comparatively free from affectation 
in conception and accomplishment. Great paintings might 
look silly in the broad blaze of the sun, with all nature for 
a background. The most imposing statue seems puerile 
and ineffective in large open spaces, thronged with actual 
life. These are distinctively the arts of the roof, and were 
secondary in their coming to man’s earlier instinct of build- 
ing. This latter was born directly out of the fields, and 
carried over with it into the sphere of art something of 
the yet unforgotten flavor of out-door life. To build was 
to work under the blue sky and to face nature at every 
stage of the undertaking. Its phases would shame or ap- 
prove the work as it progressed. 

But architecture soon passed into the service of ideas. 
Its really great and lasting monuments became temples; 
and, in Christian art especially, we are able to see how it 
unconsciously caught some of its most impressive forms 
from the analogies of the outward world. Love of nature 
was foreign to the wonderful church-craft which built the 
cathedrals of Europe. It was nature that the church had 
had to fight from the beginning. Nevertheless, it did not 
hesitate to import whatever well-assured means of power 
it might have into the methods of its own ambitious life. 
A sort of Alpine weightiness and centralization directed 
all its means of advancement. Men were not to be stim- 
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ulated and impressed with higher estimates of human abil- 
ity; but they were to feel their own nothingness, to be 
borne down and oppressed with architectural vastness and 
the church idea for which it was made to stand. Men 
were to be bent to the uses of the system, not exhilarated 
to a sense of diviner possibilities in themselves. The 
church would build the heaven-piercing pile upon prostrate 
humanity, all the time forgetting that in the fatal process 
there would soon be no one left to climb. 

St. Peter’s and the cathedral at Milan demonstrate how 
well the design was carried out. The walls hardly shut 
out the world, but rather seem to reproduce it. Entering 
these most majestic doorways, one seems to crawl, a mere 
human speck, upon the mighty floors. His pigmy shadow 
is lost in the dimness and distance, a fate in which his 
personality also shares. He thinks of nothing but the 
imposing majesty. He is not impressed, but oppressed, 
blotted out for the time being. At any cost he would 
recover that something of himself which was lost in the 
attitude of forced and absolute submission. Attention is 
not arrested and centred within, but distracted, diverted 
to the grandeur without. Wonder and curiosity intervene 
between the soul and its object of worship. It is external 
proportions, not inward stature, one is led to feel. The 
structure first startles, then finally obtrudes itself wholly 
upon the thought. The body is shut away from the world; 
but the mind has one of the most fatal phases of worldly 
influence intensified and thrust upon it. The power is not 
subtile, to be easily worked into the personal result, but so 
marked and overwhelming as to endanger individual poise 
and harmony. 

Leaving a place for healthful humiliation and mortified 
vanity, the simpler architecture of the Reformation put 
a new emphasis on hopefulness and freedom. The virtues 
of self-reliance outweigh all the possible evils of selfishness. 
While men were submissive, the world stood still, until, 
at last, they claimed the privilege to expand and the in- 
spiration to act. Art became less imposing, it may be; 
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but grace, fitness, proportion, harmony, took the place of 
the strained and stilted in expression. Its mighty eccle- 
siastical monuments still remained to excite admiration 
and awe, and to grapple with the self-assertive spirit of 
the age before it had time to know its strength. But 
the thought and life that were beginning to seek those 
phases of nature which were most favorable to a great 
advancing, practical civilization, had already learned how 
better to adapt outward surroundings to mental and spirit- 
ual needs. That which was impressive, in ‘the sense of 
ministering to personal power, was about to supersede that 
which had before been subversive of it in art. 


EpwARpD F. HAYWARD. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


THE FALL OF THE INDEPENDENTS. 


For several years there has been a growing number of thought- 
ful, honorable, patriotic citizens greatly dissatisfied with the 
political condition of our country. When any question of prin- 
ciple, important enough to divide a nation, is before it, it is easy 
for persons to be on one side or the other. Its own merits, 
inherited prejudices, local feelings, draw the dividing lines. So 
it was in the time of the Revolution, when the question of 
Protection or Free Trade was bitterly discussed, all through 
the anti-slavery contest, and, later, during the rebellion. Great 
questions create their own parties. But since the recent war, 
and the issues it involved, have gradually passed out of memory, 
the people have found that the party which arose to meet that 
struggle has failed to face openly the real needs of the country. 
No party can live on its past achievements, while there is a call 
for new victories. Certainly there has not been a party in the 
history of the world which had such unlimited power and 
resources, sustained by the sentiment of a victorious people, as 
the Republican party after the war. It had the executive, the 
judiciary, and the united Congress. It treated its eonquered 
provinces with an unparalleled magnanimity,—even at this far 
distant day, we might say, too generously; and, in many respects, 
its administration of the government has been remarkably honest, 
in proportion to the vast responsibilities and the vast scale of 
the finances committed to its care. The figures show that the 
immense resources and expenditures have been handled with a 
loss probably less than has been known in the whole history of 
goverfffients. Nevertheless, this party has failed to meet the 
new questions which have come up and pleaded to be recog- 
nized: the finances, the tariff, the Mormon difficulty, and, above 
all, the question of civil service reform have been ignored or 
dallied with or treated equivocally. The party was so strong in 
its record that it thought it could pass these by or put them off 
or play fast and loose with them, in different sections, according 
to local interests or prejudices. Above all, it felt it could despise 
the increasing call for a reform in the civil service. It had all 
the offices and emoluments, carried them on, as government goes, 
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remarkably well, and was satisfied. But the public was not 
satisfied. With the marvellous prosperity of this country, the 
people began to see reasons for reduced taxes and for less corrup- 
tion in the gain and distribution and tenure of offices. It was 
hard to break away from the party which had done so much, 
and harder still to join hands with the party which had always 
been the defender of slavery, and, while democratic in name, not 
the friend of the people in deed. Thus there gradually arose, 
here and there, individuals calling themselves INDEPENDENTs: 
they wished to be independent of party control, and to throw 
their influence in favor of reform, and for whatever candidate 
seemed honest, capable, and fit, and by the breaking down of 
party lines to create a sentiment, and eventually a party, pledged 
to reform. The events of the last few years have been remarka- 
bly favorable to their rapid increase. The better part of the 
community everywhere became more and more dissatisfied with 
the apathy or contempt of the Republicans as a party, wherever 
civil service reform was mentioned, although the pressure from 
without was all the time forcing some concessions to its power, 
so that one cannot ignore the fact that, although too slowly, yet 
surely, it has made steady advances in that direction. Still more 
was the better part of the community dissatisfied with the utter 
unwillingness of either one of the great parties to have any 
opinions upon any question of national importance. Was it 
polygamy, each was ready to promise, to denounce, and to do 
nothing. Was it the silver question, each was vacillating, unde- 
termined, unconvinced. Was it the tariff, it depended entirely 
upon the State whose electoral vote was desired, so that the plat- 
form of one would do for the other, according to the neighbor- 
hood. Was it civil service reform, each was ready to promise 
everything, if successful, and then forget. All things were rap- 
idly working together to build up a powerful party for" honest 
government, not by joining with either one of the present, but 
by overthrowing both and taking the best elements of each. 
Surely, in the presence of such great opportunities, and with 
such a growing demand from within and without, the party in 
power was proving utterly false to its record, and unequal to its 
mission; and no one reasonably expected any improvement 
merely by placing in power a party whose record had always 
been against all that upon these questions the country needed, 
and none were more thoroughly convinced of this, nor more 
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open in their expressions of this, even to the meeting of the 
Chicago Conventions, than the leaders of the Independents. 
Such an opportunity was opening to this new party as has rarely 
presented itself. Dissatisfaction was wide-spread. Especially 
within the past year, that which had grown in secret began to 
be spoken openly and everywhere. The time had come for a 
reform which seemed impossible within the old party lines. 
Thousands upon thousands of those who had been Republicans ; 
who had patiently waited for the promises of their leaders and 
office-holders to be fulfilled, but who saw all these promises fade 
into barren results; who were mortified, disgusted, enraged; who 
felt that their party deserved to be defeated, and should be de- 
Seated ; together with hundreds upon hundreds of those who had 
been Democrats and were hopeless of victory, or dissatisfied with 
the irresolution and vacillating policy of their leaders and office- 
holders,— were ready to join their forces in one earnest protest 
against the corruption and want of principle which marked our 
public men. 

Three months ago, with the almost equal division of parties, 
we think the Independents held the balance of power in this 
country. If they had been true to their policy and their princi- 
ples, they might have won a glorious triumph. They might have 
given to this great body of thoughtful, determined, enlightened 
persons in every State candidates to be voted for, of whom we 
should not be ashamed, and whose defeat would be a much 
greater victory for reform than the election of anybody at 
present before the American people. The triumph of princi- 
ples does not come by sudden victory. They might have said 
to this people, We have borne long enough with the perfidious 
promises of politicians: now, we stand together for honest gov- 
ernment, and for the fearless expression of individual opinion 
upon every national question, until unity of conviction can tri- 
umph. They might have said, We know that no man is strong 
enough to resist the demands of the old parties which put him 
in nomination, that he must stand for just what they stand for; 
and we must have men who stand for just what we have so long 
insisted upon. 

In this crisis, we think the Independents have fallen, disgrace- 
Sully fallen. 

Compare them with the supporters of the anti-slavery cause, 
and how ignominious their course appears! Time is not much 
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before any great principles of reform. Defeat is no disgrace. 
Personal spite and prejudice are not statesmanship. We did 
not want a choice of parties, when long experience had taught 
us that neither stood for any idea. We did not want a choice 
of immoralities in Presidential candidates. We wanted men who 
were willing to stand by their professions of reform, and not 
betray them. We wanted men whose record for political hon- 
esty or social purity was above reproach. Instead of that, what 
have we? A campaign of unparalleled personal abuse, platforms 
of platitudes, three candidates for the Presidential office, of 
whom two are acknowledged to be demagogues, and one a 
debauchee, and thousands of men everywhere almost ashamed 
to vote at all. This, we think, is owing entirely to the fall of the 
Independents. In the very fact of turning the campaign into a 
personal matter, they have thrown away every principle. In the 
cry of “Anything to beat Blaine!” or “ Anything to elect Cleve- 
land!” and afterwards to look out for reform, they have banished 
every hope of reform to an indefinite period. Mere change is 
not reform. If it could be accomplished but slowly with the 
Republican party, how must it be delayed with a party for 
twenty years “hungry and thirsty” for office! All history shows 
that reform does not come from within; or, if it does, it comes in 
Church or in State from those who, in its devotion, first went 
without. This great lesson has again been shamefully lost upon 
us. This great opportunity has again been criminally passed by. 
It will be long in returning, and this we owe to the fall of the 
Independents. They may be the means of electing Cleveland, 
but this will only show how vast their power could have been in 
better channels. The election over with that result, and they and 
the principles for which they have so nobly pleaded will be well 
let alone or publicly ridiculed as they deserve. It will be a far 
distant day when either party, and thousands of neither party, 
will believe that the Independents meant anything more than the 
rest of the politicians by all their past professions. With such 
men, patriotic, unselfish, statesmanlike, as they might have se- 
lected, multitudes of American citizens might have gone to the 
polls, sure of defeat, perhaps, next November, but sure of princi- 
ples which would have had a speedy triumph. All this is now 
lost, and lost through the fall of the Independents. 

But if, as is also extremely probable, it should prove that the 
Independents are not strong enough to accomplish the defeat of 
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Mr. Blaine, in what condition will the professed advocates of 
reform be found? There will be no sympathy from the Demo- 
crats, because they know that from the beginning the Independ- 
ents have declared they did not mean to fellowship with them 
except to bring about one end; and none from the Republicans, 
only the more exasperated by the attacks upon them, and these, 
too, according to the daily declarations, to bring about the same 
end: so that the efforts of reform which have enlisted the 
support of so many of our best citizens will fall between the 
upper and nether stone, and, for a long time, all professions 
about it will be received only with distrust. It may be, as the 
Independents claim, that “the best interests of both the nation 
and the Republican party demand the defeat of Mr. Blaine.” 
There can be no question that the best interests both of the 
nation and of all parties demand the defeat of Mr. Cleveland. 
It is idle talk about the defeat of this or that candidate. The 
welfare of the nation demands that both the parties which have 
so failed to meet the wishes of the people should be broken up, 
and a new party arise upon their ruins. If the Republicans suc- 
ceed, they are pretty sure to have a lease of government for a 
number of years; and reform will go very slowly on, for the 
worst elements of the party will have more power than ever. If 
the Democrats succeed, it will all be put back indefinitely; and, 
meanwhile, but not in despair, the struggle must be begun over 
again with men who have clearer vision or stronger faith in 
their principles, without regard to immediate triumph. It is 
because the Independents have not learned this lesson that they 
have fallen, and in their fall brought perplexity and discourage- 
ment to thousands of the best citizens of this land. 


IT IS NOT TOO LATE. 


Every day, we hear those who have called themselves Inde- 
pendents saying: “If we had known about Mr. Cleveland two 
months ago, we could not have supported him, he could not pos- 
sibly have been a candidate; but it is too late. One or the other 
must be chosen: we must do anything to beat Blaine.” The cry, 
“ Anything to beat Blaine!” is the final resort of personal spite or 
partisanship rather than judgment or reliance upon any princi- 
ples. Indeed, it is hardly too severe to say that the substance of 
the whole campaign arguments of the Independents might be put 
into one sentence, “ Principles are nothing, morals are nothing, 
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anything to beat Blaine”; and this includes, of course, a resort 
to any of the political methods of intrigue, bribery, bargain, and 
sale which we have been so long denouncing. But will this bear 
a moment’s consideration from any unprejudiced person? Why 
not — especially for those who have begun their campaign by 
declaring, “The paramount issue of the Presidential election of 
this year is moral rather than political” — say, “ Anything to beat 
Cleveland”? There ought to be some higher standing-ground 
than merely this appeal to American voters to. defeat a man. 
One who can only fall back upon this plea, “ Anything to beat 
Blaine!” must have come to a pretty low standard of political 
morality. We have not yet reached such a national strait. The 
country is not going to ruin at such a rapid rate that one term 
even of Blaine will complete its destruction; and, “hungry and 
thirsty” as a party without office for twenty years may be, we 
have far more confidence in one-half of our population than to 
think that one term even of Cleveland will-wreck us. We are 
by no means pleased with the thought of having Mr. Blaine Pres- 
ident of the United States. His methods, through one of the 
most prominent careers that any politician has had, do not bear 
scrutiny. We have no commendation for a man who enriches 
himself by any unfair means out of official station; but it is said 
we must choose between him and a man whose moral record does 
not bear any scrutiny, that one or the other must be elected. 
But it by no means follows that it must be by the Independent 
votes. In these days of electricity, it would be an easy matter 
to call together the representative men from all parts of our coun- 
try who are dissatisfied with both parties, if there were half the 
zeal or interest in correcting the error which has been made as 
there is willingness to abandon all the principles for which the 
Independents have struggled. No one supposed at Chicago that 
these principles were to be furthered by the success of the Demo- 
cratic party. No one was more ready to deprecate this than the 
eloquent leader who, a few days later, was doing everything he 
could to heip what there he so eloquently dénounced and pleaded 
against. It is not too late to remedy this, even if the Independ- 
ent vote should seem ineffectual. It would, in the end, prove far 
more powerful and far more beneficial to the country, and far 
more certain of ultimate success than to join in the unreasonable, 
unstatesmanlike, immoral, and cowardly plea of “ Anything to beat 
Blaine!” But what strange inconsistency is this which condemns 
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in such unmeasured terms that form of moral corruption which 
gains wealth by official position, and apologises for that form of 
moral corruption which approaches the heart and ruins the home 
and degrades society far more? It is said there have been great 
rulers who have been immoral in the same way that even Mr. 
Cleveland’s friends and supporters admit he is guilty. Is it not 
equally true that there have been great rulers who have been 
guilty of enriching themselves at the public expense? Indeed, 
has not this been a far more universal characteristic of rulers? 
There is even this difference in the present case: that, while Mr. 
Blaine is defended by many of the wisest and purest of American 
citizens, and those who have been nearest to him and associated 
with him the closest for a whole lifetime, and who do not believe 
he has been dishonest, not one person of any authority pretends 
to deny Mr. Cleveland’s immorality. Granting the accusations 
against both, we sincerely pity the man who is so blinded by 
partisanship, and who has so utterly abandoned all his profes- 
sions that the paramount issue of the Presidential election of this 
year is moral rather than political, as to suppose the country is 
going to be any better off by defeating Blaine and electing 
Cleveland; by defeating one who may have gained a fortune by 
taking advantage of office, and electing one who without any 
doubt has been guilty of the grossest crime against the morals of 
society. If one man is to save the country, we think the whole 
testimony of a community which is really alive to the moral 
needs would be that the country is safer under the lead of the 
former than the latter. 

Blaine, it is said, must be defeated, because he is the represen- 
tative of the worst elements of the Republican party; and is 
Cleveland to be elected because his immorality represents the 
best elements of the Democratic party? If the sober judgment 
of this country was to be asked which was more likely to degrade 
our social life, dishonesty or immorality, who could doubt it 
would reply, Immorality? Henry Cabot*Lodge said before the 
Massachusetts Republican Convention last May that the demand 
was for a candidate of “ unblemished character ” —and the Inde- 
pendents urge the election of Cleveland! We insist that the 
whole thing is a cowardly and unprincipled subterfuge. But 
it is too late! Itis never too late to attempt to correct a mis- 
take except for men who have no desire to correct it. Admit 
that neither candidate is unblemished and reject and spurn them 
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both, cut away once and for all from the contemptible plea that 
the morality of the country or the cause of reform is to be helped 
by choosing and defending open, unrepented-of immorality. 

In the cry, “ Anything to beat Blaine!” the Independents have, 
among all, been foremost to ignore every idea of principle in the 
campaign, as if forsooth, once elected, the word or desire of the 
chief magistrate was the sole law of the land, as if he were to be 
a tyrant beyond counsel or restraint. The other platforms have ; 
some semblance of respect to this idea. The prohibitionists em- s 
phasize the need of temperance, the Republicans and Democrats 
have made the tariff something of an issue, the people’s party 
has appealed to the interests of labor: the Independent alone, 
neglecting every question of national importance, asks only fer 
“ unblemished character,” and then pleads for the support of an 
immoral man. Set a roué to catch a rogue. Already this has 
borne fruit in the freedom and levity with which immorality is ~ 
spoken of in conversation along the street and in the home, and 
among young persons, as if woman’s virtue were of little account 
and man’s guilt a trifling offence. Grant that some of our leading 
public men in the past have been charged with the same crime: 
does that excuse it or turn it into a virtue now, or are we to gain 
nothing in our moral standard as the years go on? 

Our desire would be to seek the remedy of giving up both, 
and it is never too late for earnest men to make the attempt. 
Then there might be some standard-bearer of unblemished char- 
acter; for we are not destitute of such men, whom true Inde- 
pendent voters might not be driven to their wits’ end to defend or 
to find a reason for commending. In the equal division of par- 
ties, and in the fear which each has to plant itself boldly upon the 
cause of reform, there never was such a call for a party inde- 
pendent enough to demand that the offices shall be filled alter- 
nately from both, and until civil service can be established, while 
the leaders must be chosen by the changing sentiments of the 
community, but never by trying to offset dishonesty by immo- 
rality or one fault by another. It is not too late to attempt to 
regain the opportunity now fast slipping away. 


THE COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIP. 







The results of the past five or six years have justified the 
appointment of a Committee on Fellowship by the National Con- 
ference, and there is every reason for making it of more and more 
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importance in examining and insisting upon the qualifications one 
has for the ministry in regard to character and theological prepa- 
ration. In the present disturbed condition of the evangelical 
churches there is the promise of a large number desiring to 
enter our ministry, not only of those who have been found 
unfitted for their place because of unsoundness in matters of 
faith or life, and who suppose that the liberal churches offer a 
refuge to them where they ought to be welcomed without any 
condition, but also of those who find their consciences are not 
quite elastic enough to preach the views their ordination vows 
have imposed upon them. If we had a large number of desirable 
pulpits open to-day, we think, from the applications of the past 
five years, we are justified in saying we should have tenfold the 
number of ministers required to fill them from those who, for 
various reasons, easily or with difficulty to be explained, are rest- 
less and dissatisfied where they are. 

In this condition of the churches, it becomes more and more a 
necessity that great care should be taken, out of justice to our 
churches as well as the applicant, to have, as far as a reasonable 
judgment can effect anything, only those admitted who seem 
thoroughly prepared; and this must be done without any regard 
to the financial needs of the ministers. They ought to know 
something of the history and channels of thought and denomina- 
tional work of our body; nor deem it severe to have these insisted 
upon, even at some delay or sacrifice to themselves. 

.We add from the Jnguirer of London an extract in regard to 
“Our Ministerial Converts,” which, with a very little change, is 
applicable to our own churches : — 


The trend of modern thought is producing some consequences which 
it is desirable, if not imperative, that we should seriously consider. As 
the Unitarian position is one which it is all but impossible for an ortho- 
dox person to approach without much thought and some earnest study, it 
follows as a natural consequence that the teachers are often convinced 
before the taught. In other words, it is inevitable that in many cases 
the ministers are converted before their flocks. This is a serious matter 
for honest men who may have devoted so much of their energy to the 
preparation.for the ministry that they are not well adapted for any other 
line of life, especially at a time like the present, when those who are in 
the business groove find it sufficiently difficult to hold their own. Natu- 
rally, they come to us in search of pulpits; and there are notable exam- 
ples of such accessions doing invaluable service in our ministry, and win- 
ning high positions. But it often happens that those who come, while 
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admirably suited to do a good steady work after they have become used 
to our ways of thought, need, in the first instance, a preparation which 
could be best obtained by a retirement from the active ministry into one 
of our colleges. Where the convert is unmarried, this is easy ; but, where 
he is married, a difficulty presents itself, and he is forced in a way to take 
his chance among our pulpits. Perhaps he does so with results that end 
in disheartening failure after a time, not so much on account of deficient 
ability as through inexperience. Then there comes a repeated candida- 
ture, in which the opportunities of success are diminished; and the new- 
comer is put to a trial of faith which is very severe, and which must 
make him feel that the days are by no means passed when a man may 
be called to suffer for his convictions. The moral of this, as it seems, is 
that some provision should be made for married men to enter our col- 
leges in cases where their previous and accredited scholarship or minis- 
terial ability is not of that high and special type which, in the case of 
such men as Rev. Stopford Brooke, at once commands an assured posi- 
tion. And, as a corollary of the above, I would sucgest that it would be 
better for the general development of our denominational life, if congre- 
gations would more frequently require that the men they ddopt had 
undergone the mental discipline which can in most cases only be acquired 
by direct personal association with our leaders of thought. If a board 
school wants a teacher, they decline to consider the case of any but those 
who can show a government certificate as a guarantee of their efficiency. 
If a college requires a professor, it makes its selections from those whose 
academical career is a proof that they have passed through the mental 
experiences which such a position demands, and this to teach classes of 
students whose knowledge is, to begin with, elementary. Now, our theol- 
ogy is confessedly in advance of that of any other religious people. Is it 
not, then, an anomaly that the bodies of intelligent laymen who form our 
committees should select as their teachers men whose acquaintance with 
the results of a free investigation of religion must be comparatively small, 
however much they may possess of knowledge of other kinds? Again, I 
say it is to no purpose to point to special cases of men of superior ability 
as proof that such preparation may be dispensed with. We should frame 
our system to meet not special, but average cases. It should be our aim 
so to receive ministerial converts that, when they come among us, they 
may be thoroughly equipped for the by no means easy work of Unitarian 
ministers, and instead of being discouraged by repeated failures may go 
on from strength to strength. 


SHALL THE ROMAN GAMES BE RESTORED? 


The change going on in the population of New England is in 
nothing more marked than in the character of the amusements 
indulged in, and chronicled in the daily newspapers of our cities. 
Details of prize fights and hardly less brutal sparring matches, 
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with all the disgusting incidents and slang of the ring, are served 
to the readers of some of the most widely read dailies; and the 
minds of considerable portions of our young people must be grow- 
ing familiar with these debasing and inhuman exhibitions. If the 
liberty of the press is to be allowed to run into such demoralizing 
license without legal interference, the moral sentiment of all right- 
feeling people may-at least be invoked to inflict moral penalties 
for such mischievous transgression. The natural guardians of 
the home should take’care that these debasing descriptions find 
no entrance to their precincts not only, but may properly refuse 
all support to newspapers admitting them to their columns. For 
nothing is more certain than that the passion for cruel amuse- 
ments, like the appetite for intoxicating liquors, grows by every 
indulgence; and that the sensibilities are deadened by all famil- 
iarity with brutal and bloody games. The renaissance of phys- 
ical sports among us during the last twenty-five years will have 
been a serious disaster, if it shall have helped to rehabilitate the 
lore of muscular combats, which so surely degenerates into cru- 
elty. Already, instances are chronicled of such contests, which 
have ended in death or life-long disfigurement and maiming. 
Logically, it is but a step from gladiatorship in a private arena, 
whence newspaper reporters send detailed accounts to tens of 
thousands of eager readers, to the actual combats of the amphi- 
theatre. And yet we call countries where bull-fights are per- 
mitted the less civilized lands! There is something for bands of 
mercy not only, but for churches and the reputable press to do, 
if we would prevent the increase of these brutalizing contests 
and the mischievous publication of their disgusting and de- 
humanizing details. And, if members of the municipal govern- 
ment of this city can be tolerated in giving personal] and official 
sanction to these things, the capture of Boston by the organized 
ruffianism of the liquor-shops and sporting-dens must be even 
more complete than has hitherto been charged. 
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A Catholic Dictionary ; containing some Account of the Doctrine, 
Discipline, Rites, Ceremonies, Councils, and Religious Orders 
of the Catholic Church. By William E. Addis and Thomas 
Arnold, M.A. New York: The Catholic Publication Society 
Co. 1884. 
It is seldom that one can commend more unreservedly a work 

of this kind. The vast spread and influence of the Roman 

ay Catholic Church, with all the usages and orders and views which 
many centuries have gathered around it, have developed a ritual 
of worship, a keeping of days, a way in which everything is to 
be performed, which well need a Dictionary for information and 
explanation. And while this has been done in the interests of a 
single sect, although that sect is the largest of the Christian 
Church, with a power and history its members may justly be in- 
terested to study, it still has been done far more from the historical . 
than the dogmatic side, and with a conciseness, a scholarship, and 
a fairness which can be praised. In the growth of a community 
in wealth and culture and age there comes a marked increase of 
the sentiment of worship, a desire to have churches and rituals 
built and performed with greater reference to the artistic and 
orderly and refined manners which rule elsewhere; and, more and 
more, persons begin to ask about the origin and meaning of all 
the observances of the sanctuary, of that cultus of worship which 
ages have been developing. To meet all such questions, such a 
book is needed, and in the present instance has been admirably 
prepared. For, after all, these intricacies and mysteries of the 
ceremony of the Roman Catholic Church have not come by 
chance. There has been some reason for every one of them. 
- They began in some supposed need of the worshipper, or some 
desire on the part of the Church to increase its power or its use- 
fulness; and we have here the explanation of their origins. Since 
Millet’s “ Angelus Bell” has been so popular and admired, how 
many persons have asked about its meaning! In this Dictionary, 
we find: “ By this name is denoted the Catholic practice of honor- 
ing God at morning, noon, and evening by reciting three Hail 
Marys together with sentences and a collect, to express the Chris- 
tian’s rejoicing trust in the mystery of the Incarnation. The first 
sentence begins ‘Angelus Domini nuntiavit Muriae, whence the 
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name of the devotion. A bell, called the Angelus bell, rings at the 
several hours. The evening Angelus was introduced by Pope 
John XXII. in the fourteenth century; that at noon, according 
to Mabillon, arose in France and received papal sanction at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century.” Then, again, the use of 
incensé. “It is certain from Tertullian, ‘Apol.’ 42, and from 
many other early writers down to St. Augustine, that the relig- 
ious use of incense was unknown in the primitive. Church... . 
We should be justified with Le Brun in supposing that incense 
was introduced into the church’ services when the persecution of 
the heathen ceased and the splendor of churches and ritual began. 
Some authors believe that incense was at first introduced to 
sweeten the air, ... but the mystical significations of incense are 
obvious. It symbolizes the zeal with which the faithful should be 
consumed, the good odor of Christian virtue, the ascent of prayer 
to God.” Under “Apostles’ Creed,” the historical statements are 
very fair. ‘Neither Scripture nor any single writer of the first 
three centuries gives at length the profession of faith made at bap- 
tism. However, in Ireneus and Tertullian we meet with allusions 
Srom which we can construct a form used at baptism and ap- 
proaching very nearly to the‘ Apostles’ Ureed’ in its present shape.” 
The italics are ours. And, later, it says: “ Thus, the articles ‘ de- 
scended into hell,’ ‘ the communion of saints, ‘ eternal life,” and the 
words ‘ suffered,’ ‘ Catholic, ‘ Amen, were not in the original form 
of the creed. They were added in the fifth century.” The article 
on Sunday, a question at present of so much interest, is admirable 
in its conciseness, its breadth, and its historical strength. Indeed, 
we think we can say this of most of the articles to which we have 
turned. We have rarely seen a sectarian book to which so little 
sectarian objection can be fairly made. It is a convenient and 
valuable manual of the large field of the worship of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 
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